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A LEGEND OF CARONDELET; 
OR, FIFTY YEARS AGo. 


There is no knowledge so valuable, as a knowledge of the world. 
Thousands have grown grey in the acquisition of learning, without 
ever getting the slightest insight into the human character, while 
many seem to be born with an intrinsic perception of the workings 
of the human heart. ‘There is a something called common sense, 
which books do not teach, but which, nevertheless, is worth more 
than all the lore of antiquity. A man may starve, with his head 
full of Jatin and greek, while a single grain of common sense ope- 
rates like the presence of the prophet of old upon the widow’s cruise. 
The fortunate individual who is born with this desirable quality, 
bears a ¢harmed existence, and glides along in the voyage of life 
with an ease which surprises his nions. There is a thriftiness 
about such persons which is al iraculous; like those hardy 
plants that spring up in the crevices of the rock, they flourish in the 
midst of barrenness, when every thing perishe around them. 

To this class belonged Timothy Eleazer Tompkinson, the hopeful 
heir of a worthy mariner, whose domicil was situated in a small sea- 
port of New England; but who being almost constantly abroad, was 
obliged to leave his only son to the care of a maiden aunt, and to the 
teaching of a public school. This amiable youth, exhibited, even in 
childhood, some of the touches of the disposition which adhered to 

4 through life. THe liked salt water better thap attic wit; and 
=. to steer his little boat in the most stormy weather, around the 
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capés and headlands of the neighboring sea-coast, better than'to trace 
out the labyrinths of a problem, or to wander among the shoals and 
quicksands of metaphysics. In his tenderest years, he launched his 
bark upon the ocean, with the temerity of a veteran pilot; and when 
the gay breeze swept along, and the waves danced and sparkled in 
the sun, his little sail might be seen skimming over the surface like a 
séa-bird, Often, as he stroiled off in the mornifg, might the shrill 
voice of his aunt—the worthy Miss F idelity Tompkinson—be heard 
hailing him with “where are you going Timmy, dear?” “Don’t go 
near the water, dear;” and as often would he toss lris head, and march 
on, smiling at the simplicity of his watchful guardian, and marvelling 
at the timidity of women, In vain did the village pedagogue remind 
him that time fires swifter than a white squall, and that in the voyage 
of life there is but one departure, which, if taken wrong, can never be 
corrected. ‘Tim would listen with a smile, and then placing his tarr- 
ed hat on one side of his head, would stroll off whistling, to the beach. 

At sixteen, it was concluded that the years and gifts of ‘Fimotby, 
rendered him a suitable candidate for college honors, and his name 
was accordingly entered upon the books of a celebrated institution. 
Here he was soon distinguished ; not for latin or logic, but for clever- 
ness, ingenujty, and gymnastic feats. He never was a great talker, 
but on the contrary, expressed himself with a laudable brevity, and 
with that idomatic terseness of language, which is common along 
shore, where a significant sea-phrase answers all the purpose of a 
long argument; and he reasoned plausibly enough, that one who em- 
ployed so few words, had little use for any other tongue than his own, 
which afforded a copious medium for the conveyance of his sleader 
stock of ideas. In the mathematical sciences, he was better skilled. 
Few could estimate, with more accuracy, the number of superficial 
yards, between his own chambeg and a neighboring orehard ; or cal- 
culate with more nicety, the difference of distance between these 
points upon a direct line, or by the meanders of a number of obtuse 
angles. He knew the exact height of every window in the college 
edifice, and the precise force required to elevate a projectile from the 
college green to the roof of the tutor’s boarding house. He knew 
precisely the angle at which an object could be presented to the reti- 
na of a professor’s eye; and was acquainted with the depth of every 
intellect, and the measure of every purse in the senior class. In 
short, however deficient in Athenian polish, he had all the hardihood 
of a Spartan youth, and was especially gifted with that thrifty quality, 
called common sense. He was a lucky boy, too. Though foremosy 
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in every act of mischief, he was always the last to be found out, or 
punished; and though he never studied, he always managed to glide 
unnoticed through the college examinations, or to obtain praise for 
productions which were strongly suspected to be not his own. In 
difficulty or danger, he was sure to have a device to meet the exigen- 
cy, and was so often successful on such occasions, that his compan- 
ions compared him to the active animal, which, when thrown into the 
air, always lights upon his feet. 

It will be readily imagined, that our hero gained"but few scholastic 
attainments; yet he was, nevertheless, a general favorite. He was 
blessed with the finest temper in the world. His good nature was ab- 
solutely invincible. Although the very prince of mischief, none 
suspected him of malice. In the midst of a bitter reproof, he would 
smile in the professors face; and the senior who treated him with 
insolence, was, perhaps, the first to receive some kind act from his 
hand. If the faculty frowned upon him, he had the faculty of turning 
the storm into sunshine, and of averting punishment by a well timed 
jest, or compliment. Every body loved Tim, and Tim loved every 
body. He hated study; but then he liked college, because the stu- 
dents were jolly fellows, and the Professors took flattering kindly, 
and stood quizzing, with that patience whichis the result of long 
endurance. 

How Jong these halcyon days would have lasted, and whether the 
name of Timothy Eleazer ‘Tompkinson would have been numbered 
among the Alumni of the college, is now beyond the reach of con- 
jecture; for just as he had attained his twentieth year, the news came 
that his father had discharged the debt of nature, leaving all his other 
debts unpaid, his sister fortuneless, and his son a beggar. Our hero 
paid the tribute of a tear to the memory of his departed parent, and 
more than one drop attested his sympathy for the desolate condition 
of his kind aunt. But he soon brushed the moisture from either eye, 
and as the good president condoled with him in a tone of sincere affee- 
tion, he acknowledged with a smile, that his case might have been 
much more desperate. 

“The worst of it is,” said the reverend principal, “that you will not. 
be able to take out a degree.” 

“J shall be sorry to quit college,” replied the youth, “but as for the 
degree, that is neither here nor there.” 

The president shook his head, and took snuff, while Tim cast a. 
side long glance out of the window, gazing wistfully over the green 
fandscane, which was now decked with the blossoms of spring, and 
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longing to rove uncontrolled, about that beautiful world, that seemed 
so redolent of sunshine, and flowers, and balmy breezes. 

“Tt is a sad thing,” said the president, “for a young man to be cast 
upon the cold charity of the wide world.” 

“The wider the world is, the better,” said Tim, “it is a fine thing 
to have sea-room; and as to its coldness, PF don’t regard that—a light 
heart will keep a man warm in the stiflest northeaster that ever blew.” 

The worthy president applied his: handkerchief to his nose, then 
wiped his spectacles, and wondered how marvellously the wind is 
tempered to the shorn lamb. 

“Thou hast a bold heart,” said the president, “still I cannot bear to 
see you cast forth without a profession.” 

“Oh, never mind that; I’m all the better without it. To a man 
without a farthing in his pocket, a profession is only an incumbrance, 
which forces him to wear good clothes, and talk like a book. I shall 
put out into the world as light as a feather, and float along with the 
breeze.” 

Arguments were thrown away upon the common senge of our hero, 
who was already panting to exereise among men, the same devices 
which had smoothed all the aspérities of college life, which had. won 
him the affection of his fellow-students, and gained even the kindness 
of his superiors. BR 

“There goes,” said the president, as he gazed after him, “the 
shrewdest boy, and the greatest dunce that ever left college—the 
most obstinate, yet the most conciliatory spirit.” 

Obstinate as he was, there was one. point on which he yielded. He 
abandoned a long cherished intention of going to sea, upon the earn- 
est solicitation of his aunt. It was the only request, from his sole 
remaining relative. She had nursed his infancy with unceasing 
kindness; shé now leaned upon him for support, and her tears ‘were 
irresistable. But in abandoning the ocean, he stipulated for free 
permission to roam at large over the wide expanse of his native 
country, and sn 3 few days after the intelligence had arrived of his 
father’s death, he was seen leaving his native village, with an elastic 
step, with a staff in his hand, and a small portmanteay undervhis arm. 

Here I must leave my hero for the present, and ask the gentle 
reader to accompany me to the pleasant village of Carondelet, or as 
it is more commonlyealled, Vuide Poche, on the margin of the Mis- 
sissippi. Although now dwindled into an obscure and ruinous ham- 
let, remarkable only for its outlandish huts, and lean ponies, it was 
then the goodly’ seat of a prosperous commuoity. It is situated on 
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the western shore of the river, in a beautiful little amphitheatre, 
which seems to have been scooped out for the very purpose. The 
banks of the Mississippi at this place are composed of a range of hills, 
rising abruptly from the water’s edge. The town occupies a sort of 
cove, formed by a small plat of table land, surrounded on three sides 
by hills. The houses occupy the whole of this little area, including 
the hill sides; and are models of primitive rudeness, carelessness, and 
comfort. They were sometimes of stone; but usually of framed 
timber, with mud walls; and all the rooms being arranged on the 
ground fluor, their circumference was often oddly disproportioned to 
their height. In a few of the better sort, spacious piazzas, formed by 
the projection of the roof, surrounded the buildings, giving to them 
both coolness and a remarkable air of comfort. ‘The enormous steep 
roofs were often quadrangular, so as to form a point in the middle, 
surmounted by a ball, a weathercock, or a cross. Gardens stocked 
with fruit trees, and flowering shrubs, encompassed the dwellings, 
enclosed with rough stone walls, or stockades made by driving large 
stakes in the ground. The dwellings stood apart, having each its 
own little domain about it; and when it is added, that the streets were 
narrow and irregular, it will be observed that the whole scene was 
odd and picturesque. 

The inhabitants presented, as I suppose, a fair specimen of the 
French peasantry, as they existed in France, previous to the first 
revolution. ‘They had all the levity, the kimdness, and the content- 
ment which are so well described by Sterne, with a simplicity which 
was perfectly childlike. Though subject, at the date of our tale, to 
a foreign king, they were as good republicans as if they had beea 
trained up in one of our own colonies. They knew the restraints 
and distinctions of a monarchy only by report, practising the most 
rigid equality among themselves, and never troubling their heads to 
inquire how things were ordered elsewhere. The French command. 
ants and priests, who ruled in their numerous colonies, had always 
the knack of giving a parental character to their sway, and governed 
with so much mildness, that the people never thought of questioning 
either the source or extent of their authority; while the English inva- 
riably alienate the affections of their colonists by oppression. The 
inhabitants of Vuide Poche were all plebians; a few, who traded 
with the Indians, had amassed some little property; the remainder 


were hunters aud boatmen—men who traversed the great prairies of 


the west, and traced the largest mivers to their sources, fiddling and 
laughing all the way, lodging and smoking in the Indian wigwams, 
' and never dreaming of fatigue or danger. 
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To return to our story. It was a sultry afternoon in June. Not 
a breath of air was stirring—the intense glare of the sun had driven 
every animal to some shelter—the parched soil glowed with heat, 
and even the plants drooped. There was, however, a pleasant cool- 
ness, and an inviting serenity among the dwellings of the French. 
The trees that stood thick around them, threw a dense shade, which 
éontrasted delightfully with the glaring fierceness of the sun beams. 
The broad leaf of the catalpa, and the rich green of the locust, afford- 
ed relief to the eye; bowers of sweet briar and honey-suckle, mingled 
with luxuriant clumps of the white and red rose, gave fragrance to 
the air, and a romantic beauty to the scene. 

In the cool veranda of one of the largest of those dwellings, sat a 
round-faced laughing Frenchman. Near him sat Madame, his wife, 
a dark-eyed, wrinkled, sprightly old lady; :1d at her side was a beau- 
tiful girl of seventeen, their only daughter. ‘The worthy couple had 
that mahogany tinge of complexion which belongs to this region; as 
to the young lady, politeness compels me to describe her hue as a 
brunette—and a beautiful brunette it was—fading into snow-white 
upon her neck, and deepening into a rich damask on her round smooth 
cheek. ‘The ladies were sewing; and the gentleman was puffing his 
pipe with the composure of aman who feels conscious that he has a 
right to smoke his own tobacco in his own house, and with the delib- 
eration of one who is master of his own time. 

While thus engaged, their attention was attracted by the apparition 
of a man leading a jaded horse along the street. The stranger was 
young and slender; his dress had once been genteel, but was much 
worn, and shewed signs of recent exposure to the weather. The 
traveller himself was tanned and weather-beaten, his hair tangled, 
and his chin unshaved; while the sorry nag, which he led by the 
bridle, had just life enough left in him to limp upon three legs. Worn 
down with fatigue, and covered with sweat and dust, the new comer 
halted in the street, as if unable to proceed, and looked around in 
search of a public house. Of a boy, who passed along, he inquired 
for a tavern; but the lad, unable to understand him, shook his head. 
He put the same question to several others, with no better success; 
until Monsieur Dunois, the gentleman whom we have described 
above, seeing his embarrassment, stepped forward and invited him 
into his porch. 

The stranger was no other than our friend Timothy Eleazer Tomp- 
kinson, who, in the course of a few months, had made his way from 
Wew England to Louisiana. Itis unnecesary to recount the various 
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expedients by which he maintained himself upon his journey. He 
was a lawyer, a doctor, or a mechanic, as occasion required. At 
one place, he pleaded a cause before a magistrate; at another, he 
drew a tooth; for one man, he mended a lock; for another, he set a 
time-piece; and by tbese and similar devices, he not only supported 
himself, but procured the means to purchase a horse, saddle, and bri- 
die. Arrived at the frontier of Kentucky, his restless spirit still 
. urged him forward, and he determiued to strike across the wilderness 
to the French settlements, on the Mississippi. The distance was 
nearly three hundred miles, and the whole region through which he 
had to¢ravel was uninhabited, except by Indians. Unaccustomed to 
the forest, he must have perished, had he not encountered a solitary 
hunter, who, pleased with his free and bold spirit, voluntarily con- 
ducted him throughout a considerable part of the route, taught him 
how to avoid the haunts of the savages, and instructed him in some 
of the arts of forest life. For the last two days, he had wandered 
without food; and both himself and his horse were nearly exhausted 
when he reached the Mississippi, where some friendly Indians, of the 
Kaskaskia tribe, had ferried him across in their canoes. ‘Fhe arrival 
of a stranger at this secluded hamlet, by land, was quite an event, 
and little else was talked of, this evening, at the tea-tables of Ca. 
rondelet. 

M. Dunois, who had traded and travelled, valued himself highly 
on his knowledge of the English language, which he had attempted 
to teach to his daughter; and he no sooner discovered that this was 
the vernacular tongue of the stranger, than he opened « conversation 
in that dialect. ‘The cork was drawn from a bottle of excellent cla- 
ret, a pitcher of limpid water from the fountain was brought, and our 
hero having moistened his parched lips, and seated himself in the 
coolest veranda of Vuide Poche, felt quite refreshed. The follow- 
ing dialogue then ensued : 

“Pray sir,” said Timothy Eleazer, with his best college bow, “can 
you direct me to a tavern?” 

Tavern! vat you call? eh? Oh la! d? Auberge—no Monsicur, dere 
is no tavern en Vuide Poche.” 

» “That is awkward enough—what shall I do? my horse must be 
fed, and I am almost starved.” 

“Eh bien! you will have some ros bif, and semebody for eat your 
cheval? nest ce pas?” 

“I need food and lodging, and know not where to go.” 

“Fude! vat is fude, Marie? ah ha! Aliment, sacre! Monsieur is 
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hongry; Loge! here is ver good place, chez moi. You shall stay vid 
me. Ver good loge here, and plenty for eat you, et votre cheval. 

Timothy “hoped he did’at intrude ;” but a man who has been lost 
in the woods, is not very apt to stand on ceremony; and as he glanc- 
ed at the symptoms of plenty which surrounded him, at the good 
humored hostess, and at the fair Marie, a spectator would have judg- 
ed, that his fears of intrusion were overbalanced by feeling of self 
gratulation, at having fallen into the hands ef such good samaritans. 
He soon found that the hospitality of this worthy family was of the 
most substantial kind. Ina moment his tired nag was led to the 
stable, and our hero, so lately a er found himself an honored 
and cherished guest. 

The air of Vuide Poche agreed well with him. The free and 
social habits of the French, were exactly to his taste. Although 
their pockets, as the name of their town implies, were not lined with 
gold, there was plenty in their dwellings, and cheerfulness in their 
hearts. He was delighted with the harmony and the apparent unity, 
both of feeling and interest, which bound this little community to- 
gether. ‘They were like a single family; their hearts beat in unison, 
“as the heart of one man.” There was but one circle. Though 
some were poorer than others, they all mingled in the same dence; 
and as none claimed superiority, or attempted to put others to shame, 
by affecting a show of wealth, there was little envy or malice, All 
were equally illiterate, with the exception of Mons. Dunois and the 
priest, who had travelled, and who spoke, the one latin, and the other, 
as we have seen, English, But so far from assuming any airs on 
account of these attainments, they were the plainest and most socia- 
ble men in the village; and were reverenced as much for their bee 
nevolence as for their superior knowledge. 

All this chimed so well with the feelings of Mr. Timothy Eleazer 
Tompkinson, that he resolved forthwith, to engraft himself upon this 
vigorous and cheerful stock. The next thing was to choose a profes- 
sion; but he had too much common sense, to suffer so small a matter 
as this, to cause him any embarrassment. I am not aware of the 
precise motive, Which determined him to embrace the practice of 
physic. It might have been benevolence, or a conviction of a speciady 
vocation for the healing art; but I rather attribute it to a motive 
which I suspect too often allures our youth, to become the disciples 
of Esculapius, namely: the occult nature of the science, which ena- 
bles an adroit practitioner to cover his ignorance so completely as to 
defy detection. Timothy had discovered that when he practised 
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law, any spectator could expose the fallacy of his arguments; when 
he mended clocks, they often refused to go; but the case was different 
with his patients; if, in spite of his drugs, they refused to go, it was 
well for them, and for him; and if they did go, nobody knew who to 
blame. “I’o say the truth, he never presumed to “exhibit” any drug 
more active than charcoal, brickdust, or flour; and his success-had 
heretofore been quite marvellous. 

He therefore took the earliest opportunity of disclosing to his host, 
that he was a physician, and was disposed to exercise his calling for 
the benefit of the good people of Carondelet. 

“Eh bien! exclaimed M. Dunois, “un medecin! ver good; ver 
mosh fine ting for Vuide Poche; vat can you cure?” 

“Oh, I am not particular; I can cure one thing almost as well as 
another.” 

“You can cure every ting, eh?—de fevre, de break-bene, de catch- 
cold—dat is fine ting, you shall stay chez Vuide Poche.” 

So the question was settled. 

Had there been a newspaper in Carondelet, the name of Doctor 
Timothy Eleazer Tompkinson, “from the United States,” would, 
doubtless, have figured in its columns. But as there was no such 
thing, our hero resorted to other means of acquiring notoriety. In 
the first place, having procured a suitable cabin, the whole viliage 
was searched for phials, and gallipots, and little boxes, and big bot- 
tles, which being filled with liquids and unguents, of various hues, 
were “wisely set for show,” at the window. But the greatest affair 
of all, was a certain machine, for the invention of which, Doctor 
Tompkinson ought to have had a patent. This was no other than a 
wheel, turning on an axis, and surrounded by an immoveable rim, 
within which it revolved. Upon the wheel, Timothy wrote the name 
of every disease which he could recollect, as well as every dreadful 
accident to which flesh is heir; and on the rim he inscribed the cures. 
When the remedy for any disorder was required, the wheel was set 
ia motion, and on its stopping, the cure was found opposite the dis- 

ease. The honest villagers crowded to see the “magic wheel,” and 
vied in their courtesies to its fortunate possessor, who was rising fast 
into celebrity, when his prospects were clouded by an untoward event. 
~ In the midst of the village stood the chapel—a low oblong building, 
whose gable end was presented to the street, and behind which was 
a eemetery, where all the graves were marked by great wooden cros- 
ses, instead of tombstones. Here the good eatholics repaired every 
morning and evening to perform their devotions, and confess their 
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peccadillos to the priest. Hither one morning, at an earlier hour 
than usual, was seen repairing, the fair Marie Dunois, with a step 
as light as the zephyr, and a face radiant as the dawn. Kneeling 
beside the worthy old man, who placed his withered hand upon her 
raven locks, she began in a low, earnest tone, to unburthen her mind, 
Suddenly the ecclesiastic started from his seat, exclaiming, 

“Ah the insolent! how did he dare to make such an avowal 2” 

“He meant no harm, F assure you father,” replied Marie. 

“How do you know that?” 

“He told me so, with his own mouth. He said that he valued my 
happiness more than his own; and that he would rather swallow alb 
the physic in his shop, than offend me.” 

“Very pretty talk, truly! Do you not know that he is a heretic, 
and that no reliance cam be placed in him?” 

“Very true, father Augustin, but then he is so agreeable.” 

“Besides, he is a Yankee; and does not understand your language.” 

“Oh, 1 understand him very well; and he says he will teach me to 
speak English. Don’t you think him very handsome, father Au- 
gustin ?” 

“I am afraid, my child, that this adventurer has imposed too much, 
upon your youth and innocence.” 

“No, indeed, father Augusiin, I am old enough to know when a 
gentieman is sincere, and all that. Don’t you think Doctor Tomp- 
kinson plays beautifully on the flute? and on the violin, he plays 
almvst as well as you, father.” 

“Pshaw! go, go, I shall inform your parents.” 

“Oh dear, E have no objection to that; they will feel highly honor- 
ed by Doctor 'Fompkinson’s partiality for me.” 

Nevertheless, the pretty Marie blushed,.and cast down her eyes,. 
when she met her father at breakfast that morning, and no sooner was. 
that meal despatched, than she hastened to her own room. Presently 
eame-father Augustin, and after an hour’s conference, Monsieur Du- 
nois, evidently much agitated, sallied forth in search of our hero. 

“Vel Sair!” he exclaimed as they met, “I ave found you out! I aves 
catch de Yankee !” 

“How ?? 

“How you ave court my daughter; dat is how! sacre! you avé 
make leve anec ma Marie, dat is how enough, Monsieur docteur.” 

“My dear sir, pray be composed, there 1s some mistake.” 

“Dere is no mistake. EF vill not be compose—I vill not be impose, 


‘ wo! diable! Suppose some gentilhomme court ma Marie contrair to: 


my vish, shal] I sit down compose 2” 
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“Really sir, I see no reason for this passion,” replied the cautious 
"Timothy, who saw his advantage in keeping cool. 
“Sair, I ave raison,”—exclaimed the enraged Frenchman, “I avé 


too mosch raison. Vous etez traitre! you are de sly demrogue! You 


very pretty docteur! very ansome Yankee docteur! can you no mix 
de physique, and draw de blood, videut make love avee all de Frene 
gal?” + 

“I assure you, sir, the ladies have misconstrued something that I 
have said, merely in jest — 

“Jest! vat is jest? ah ha! railicrie; fon—vat sair, you court ma 
fille for fon? very ansome fon! you make love avec de French gal 
for fon, eh? Suppose bam bye you marry some of dem for fon! 
diable! Suppose, may be, I break all your bone, for for, wid my 
canne, eh, how you like him?” 

“My dear sir, if you will tell me coolly, what you complain of, I 
will endeavor to explain.” 

“Sair, I complain for many ting. I sorry for you make love avec 
ma fille, viddout my leave—dat is von ting; 1 very mosch incense for 
you court ma chile for fon—dat is nodder ting; den 1 ave raison to be 
Sache for you faire la cour a two, tree lady all same tem.” 

The last of these accusations was unjust. Timothy had not really 
intended to pay his devotions to more than one lady, But the females 
all admired him, and in their confidential conversations with the 
priest, who was no great connoisseur in the affairs of the heart, spoke 
of him in such high terms of approbation, as to induce the holy man 
to believe that he was actually playing the coquette What Mon- 
sieur Dunois and the priest believed, soon became the belief of the 
village; aud the men all condemned, while the ladies sympathized 
with, the ingenious stranger. The doctor, of course, changed his 
lodging; and ceased to have any intercourse with Madamoiselle Du- 
nois, except by means of expressive glances, and significant pressures 
of the hand, as they met in the dances, which occurred almost. every 
evening. 

Things now looked gloomy; our friend Timothy lost his practice; 
and a fortunate circumstance it was for him, as well as for those who 
might otherwise have been his patients. He now had leisure to make 
hunting excursions, and expeditions upon the water; and his skil! in 
the management of a boat, as well as his courage and address in eve- 
ry emergency,soon gained him friends. His vivacity, his versatility 
and promptness, won daily upon his comrades; he became a daring 
hunter, a skillful woodsman, and a favorite of all the young men of 
the village, 
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Such was the posture of affairs, and doctor Tompkinson was sitting 
one evening in his lonely room, quite out of patients, as a punstet 
would say, when he was called, in haste, to visit a young lady, who 
had met with the misfortune of having a fish-bone stuck in her throat" 
The priest had exercised all his skill—the old ladies had exhausted 
their receipts, without effect; and as a last resort, it was determined 
to consult doctor Tompkinson, and the magic wheel. Our hero, with 
great. alacrity, brushed the dust from the neglected machine, set it in 
motion, and waited patiently until it stopped, when opposite to word 
“choking” was found “bleeding.” The doctor, somewhat verplexed, 
repeated the experiment; but the result being the same, resolved to obey 
the oracle, and trust to fortune. Having prepared his bandages, and 
lancet, he repaired to the sufferer, who, opening her eyes and behold_ 
ing the operator brandishing a bright instrument, and naturally sup- 
posing that the part effected would be the first point of attack, and that 
her throat would be cut from ear to ear, uttered a terrific scream, and— 
out flew the bone! “St. Anthony! what a miraculous cure!” exclaim. 
ed the priest; “Ste. Genevieve! what a noble physician!” cried ali 
the ladies; and the whole village of Vuide Poche was alive with 
wonder, and loud in praise of the consummate sagacity of the young 
American. Never did a man rise so suddenly, to the highest pinna- 
cle of public favor—never did doctor Tompkinson shake so many 
hard hands, or receive so many bright smiles, and courtesies, as on 
this evening. ‘The news soon flew to the tea-table of Mons. Dunois, 
who had already began to repent of his harshness to our hero, and 
whose ardent feelings, easily excited, now prompted him to the oppo- 
site extreme. Seeing the object of his solicitude passing his door, 
while the first gust of returning kindness was flowing through his 
heart, he rushed out and caught him in his arms, “AA mor ami!” 
exclaimed he, “I ave been mistake! I ave been impose! you are de 
grand medicin! you shall marry avec my gal!” and without waiting 
for any reply, he dragged him into the house. 

Shortly after this event, the smartest and merriest wedding, that 
ever was seen in Carondelet, was celebrated under the hospitable 
roof of Monsieur Dunois, and our hero became the happy husband of 
the beautiful and artless Marie. On that night, every fiddle, and 
every foot, in Vuide Poche, did its duty; even the priest wore. his 
best robes, and kindest smile, at the marriage feast of the lucky here- 
tic. Mr. 'Tompkinson immediately abandoned the practice of physic ; 
the magic wheel disappeared; and he embarked in business as an In- 
dian trader. Were his genius found an appropriate field. With his 
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band of adventurous boatmen, he navigated the largest rivers of the 
west, to their tributary fountains; he visited the wigwams of tribes 
afar off, to whom the white man was not yet known as a scourge; he 
chased the buffalo over plains, until then, uatrodden by any human 
foot, but that of the savage; and returned laden with honest spoil. 
Year after year he pursued this toilsome traffic; until, having earned 
a competency, he sat down contented, and waxed as fat, as lazy, and 
as garrulous, as any of his townsmen. He grew as swarthy as his 
neighbors, and as he wore a capot and smoked a short pipe, no one 
would have suspected that he was not a native, had it not been for his 
aunt, the worthy Miss Fidelity Tompkinson, who occupied the best 
room in his mansion, and who resolutely refused, through life, to eat 
gumbo-soup, to speak French, or to pay any reverence to that res- 
pectable man, the priest. 


# anne ewee 


THE FIRST BELL. 


During the last month, the town of Vandalia received a valuable 
acquisition, in the donation of a fine toned bell, for the cupola of its 
meeting house; and we notice the subject as well to have an opportu- 
nity of expressing our gratitude to the generous donor, as to indulge 
in some reflections which are awakened by the subject. Tis bell 
was presented to the Presbyterian congregation of Vandalia, by 
Romulous Riggs, Esq., a merchant of Philadelphia, in the name of 
his infant daughter, Miss Illinois Riggs; a young lady who is indebt- 
ed for her name to the partiality of her parents for our new and flour- 
ishing state. Mr. Riggs is one of the largest proprietors of land in 
our “military tract;” and bein§ thus interested in our prosperity, 
exhibits a praiseworthy degree of public spirit in expending a portion 
of his wealth in aid of our infant institutions. This bell, which was 
hung on the 3th day of November, and announced its own arrival in 
joyous tones, bears the following inscription: 

“ILLINOIS RIGGS, 
to the Presbyterian Congregation of 
Vandalia, 
1830.” 

This event is interesting, inasmuch as this is the first public bell, in 
troduced into the state by the American inhabitants. The French had 
ene or more bells in their villages on the Mississippi, but the public 
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buildings erected by the American settlers have been totally destitute 
of this useful appendage. Ours therefore will, at some future period, 
be looked upon as a valuable relic of early times. Should the interest 
ing child, whose name is inscribed upon it, be spared by Providence, to 
reach the years of maturity, it is not unlikely that within that period, 
a hundred bells will sound their peals over the wide prairies of IIli- 
nois, and it will be a pleasing thought to her, that the donation made 
in her name, was the pioneer, if we may so express it, the very Dan- 
iel Boon of church bells in this region. For these reasons we have 
thought proper to mention this event, and preserve the date. 

The cheerful sound of a bell, gives a sprightliness to the dull mo- 
notony of village life; while it serves a variety of useful purposes, and 
is, in fact, a substantial addition to the comforts of life. It calls the 
children to school through the week, and the people to church on Sun- 
dey. It tells those who have no clock, when to breakfast and dine, 
and admonishes those who have them, of the irregularity of their 
time-pieces. It produces regularity by fixing the same periods of re- 
laxation and Jabour for all; and of course, promotes economy of time, 
and habits of punctuality. It is a general monitor, marking to all, 
the flight of the speedy hours, reminding them of their several duties, 
and inviting them at stated jimes to labour, to refreshment, or to 
worship. 

To such of us as have wandered to the far west from the atlantic 
towns and cities, there are many deeply affecting associations con- 
nected with the sound of a bell. Which of us does not recollect the 
school, or the college bell, that called us in our boyhood to the labours 
of the day—those labours which, to a few, were full of joy and hope, 
to many dull and irksome? Who does not remember the merry bells 
which ring on the eve of a market day, filling up the long evening 
with sounds of gladness? or the triumphant peals which announced 
a victory gained by our republican arms, which ushered the morning 
of the anniversary of independence, or welcomed the arrival of some 
honored patriot or hero, a Decatur, a Washington, or a La Fayette? 
There is no sensitive mind upon which a deep and lasting impression 
is not made by the holy calm of a Sabbath morn. When the sun 
shines forth with more than usual brilliance, when the elements are 
still, when all is silence and repose, as if the whole universe joined 
in one spontaneous act of worship, when the weary rest from labour, 
and a whole people arrayed in their best garb, assemble in the pla- 
ces where prayer is wont to be made—then the peals of the “church 
going bell” strike upon the ear with a holy, yet a cheerful sound, that 
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never fades from the memory. Have any of us followed the remains 
of some dear relative to the tomb, and can we ever forget the solemn 
toll, whose every note fell heavily and sadly on the heart? These 
are the most cherished associates of youth; and after residing for 
years at some secluded spot, where no sound ever recalled them, the 
ringing of a bell brings up a rush of tender feelings, and calls ue 
back to the homes of our childhooa, and the joys and sorrows of the 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


The importance of education is becoming every day more and more 
evident, and throughout our extensive country, institutions are every 
where springing up for the improvements of the rising generation- 
This is the natural result of our free institutions. Where the princi- 
ple of self government is fully acknowledged, where all the power is 
not only inherent in the people, but is actually exercised by them, it 
follows as a matter of course, that good and bad government, will re- 
sult in the exact proportion in which intelligence and moral rectitude 
predominate in the public mind. To reason on this subject would be 
useless ; because these are self evident truths, which are not disputed 
by any reflecting American citizen. They are illustrated in the ex- 
perience of every family; the father who carefully educates his chil- 
dren, reaps in the moral elevation of their character, in their industry, 
and worldly prosperity, an abundant reward; while the child who is 
left to grope his way through life in ignorance, and in the indulgence 
of his own vicious propensities, is often a sham to his kindred, and a 
eurse to his country. 

The government of a republican state, is only that of a family upon 
a larger scale. We are as much equals, as the childrenof one house- 
hold; our interests are as nearly connected,.and our affections should 
be as closely cemented, as those of the family circle; and the same 
obligation, which binds a father to instruct his offspring, rests unon 
our rulers to educate the children of the republic. The regults, too, 
will be the same. [Ef our young republicans are trained up to virtue 
and intelligence, they will become useful men, good citizens,.and effi- 
ecient supporters of our liberty, while the state itself will acquire 
power and respectability through their influence; but if we suffer 
them to grow up in darkness, we will remain forever dependent upon 
other states for our books, our Jaws, our religion, our very thoughts. 
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Intelligence is power. Although in point of civil rights, all men 
are equal; yet the experience of every man shows him, that those 
whose minds are cultivated, exert the greatest influence in society. 
For example, there are few offices in the state, which may be filled 
by men who cannot read and write, because the arts of reading and 
writing are necessary to the transaction of business, A man cannot 
be a justice of the peace, a sheriff, or a judge, without some knowledge 
of the law; and even if he attempts to fill inferior offices without know- 
‘ing how to read, he is always acting at his peril, and in danger of being 
misled by those to whom be must resort for inforraation, as to his du- 
tis. A conscientious man will not accept a place which he cannot 
till with credit, nor Will the people trust a person to do their business 
who is incapable. It follows as a matter of course, that those citizens 
who cannot read, are, to some extent, deprived of their priviledges ; 
because they cannot fill the offices, which ought to be open to all. La 
srder then to produce perfect equality, all the inhabitants of a coun- 
try should have the means of education placed within their reach; 
all should be enlightened, and rendered competent to exercise the 
various offices of trust and honor, which are within the gift of the 
people. Can this ever be done by private schools established and 
supported by individuals? We answer, decidedly, that it cannot. If 
every neighborhood is left to support its own schools, some will have 
good ones, some, bad ones, and some, nore at all; and the conse- 
quence will be, that one portion of our children will be educated well, 
another badly, and still another portion will be wholly destitute of 
mstruction. Some of our citizens, then, will possess priviledges be- 
yond others; the well educated youth will start in the race of life 
with advantages of which many of his fellow citizens are destitute; 
he may be a lawyer, or a physician, and may fill the highest offices of 
the government, while his equal in birth, and in right, who had not the 
same facilities, must be content with a humbler station. Nor is this 
all; a distinction will be made between the rich and poor, altogether 
inconsistent with republicanism. The rich man will educate his son, 
and if a school is not provided at his own door, he is able to send him 
toa distance; while the poor man, wko cannot send his child.to an 
expensive boarding school, must be content to keep him at home in 
ignorance. Here, then, will be two classes of society, and all the 
odious features, and miserable distinctions, of aristocracy, will be en- 
grafted upon our free institutions. ‘The only way to avoid these evils 
is, to have the education of the youth conducted under the direction ot 
the state; and thus to frrnish every part ef the country with the same 
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facilities, and the same kind of instruction. Then all the youth have 
an equal chance; they al! take an even start in the race of life; and 
the whole population, by becoming enlightened, are better able to 
conduct both their own business, and that of the public. 

We have thus far spoken of education, chiefly in regard to #s bene? 
fits to individuals, We shall now refer to it as an e!ement of politcal 
power. It will not be disputed, at this day, that the intelligence of 
the people, is the most efficient source of national prosperity. It is 
this that constitutes the difference between civilized and savage na- 
tions. This is the reason why we are rapidly extending our bounda- 
ries, and increasing in weaith and in number, while the Iadian tribes, 
are gradually dwindling away. If all we have derived from science 
and literature were taken away from us, our books, our printing 
presses, our useful inventions, our labor saving machines, and, in 
short, our knowledge, we should be savages. Besides, education 
increases the power of a state, by adding to the number of those who 
labour for the public good, We have shewn above, that where there 
is no public system of education, many persons will grow up in 
entire ignorance, and their services be lost to the public; while if all 
are educated, all are competent to perform some duties for the ad- 
vantage of the state. If we look around upon the nations of the 
world, we shall find, that the most intellectual are the most prosper- 
ous; and that, wherever there is the most intelligence, there is also 
the most liberty, and the greatest amount of happiness. France and 
England have long been the most cultivated nations of Europe; so 
they have been the most powerful. Russia is acquiring a gigantic 
strength; but her moral character has been elevated in the precise 
proportion that she has gained political energy. Russia was a mere 
horde of barbarians, and had no influence in the affairs of Europe, 
until Peter the great went to school; and having made himself a 
scholar, and a mechanic, insisted that all those who served under 
him, should be educated. Education has been popular in that coun- 
try, ever since; the people are every year advancing in freedom and 
intelligence, while the crown has gained a vast accession of power. 
As a contrast, let us look at Spain, whose armies at one time gave 
laws to Europe, while at another, the whole continent of South Ame- 
rica, owned her sway. It is the policy of that country, to keep 
the people in ignorance; and in consequence, the Spanish govern- 
mént has been, for half a century, losing power and respectability. 
Her colonies have been taken from her, one afier another, and her 
infatuated monarch is now tgembling upon a throne, which, not being 
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founded on the public good, or supported by the affections of the peos 
ple, must soon crumble into dust. 

If education is an important support to monarchies, much more 
will its efficiency be felt in a republic, where every man has a voice 
in the government, and where every measure is controlled by public 
sentiment. Education teaches men to think, to study, to examine; 
and the more men reflect, the more will they be apt todo right. Such 
men have the capacity and habit of looking into public affairs, and 
are become competent to the high duties of self government. This, 
we suppose to be the difference between our own, and all other coun- 
tries. The American people are better educated than any other; 
they not only do actually manage their own political and civil affairs, 
but they manage them with prudence, wisdom, economy, and a scru- 
pulous regard to justice. 

This subject is so interesting, and so fruitful of facts, that we might 
easily extend the arguments, and accumulate the illustrations, for 
which it affords room. Our object is rather to hint, briefly, at the 
usefulness of education, for the purpose of introducing some practical 
observations, which may apply to the condition of society as it now 
exists in Eilinois. 

There is nothing so much needed among us as. education. We 
have a state, which is second to but one or two, in point of geographi- 
cal extent; and is supposed to be superior to all others, in fertility and 
resources. We believe that it will sustain a larger amount of popu- 
lation, than any other equal expanse of surface in the United States. 
It is favorably situated for agriculture, trade, and manufactures; and 
is decidedly healthy. It began to be populated under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and at a time friendly to the growth of vigorous civil 
institutions; at a period refulgent in light and knowledge. We found 
no prejudices to eradicate, no existing institutions, founded in dark- 
ness and error,.to be hurled down. All was to be created; and we 
had the examples of all the older states before us, from which to select 
the models of our civil regulations. In adopting these, we think that 
much discretion has been manifested; and that, although we have 
fallen far short of perfection, we have avoided many of those gross 
errors in government, which have been handed down to the older 
states from darker times, and which, being consecrated by long use, 
cling to their institutions, like hereditary disorders. What we have, 
is new, and extremely simple. There is ample room for expansion 
and improvement. Ali is plain and practical; and there is no part 
of our system, which may not be altered or abolished, without incon- 
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venience or offence. We hold it important therefore, in all that we 

erect hereafter, to build for posterity ; and to create nothing for pres-" 
ent use, which must be inevitably torn down, in a few years, to make 

way for permanent institutions. It is better to do little, than to do 

wrong. What we now introduce, should be simple and easily under- 

stood; it should be sound and pure; and all should be based on the 

solid foundation of practical utility. 

We utter no paradox then, when we say that we are glad that there 
are so few schools in our country. Every farmer knows that it is 
easier to bring new land into profitable culture, than to eradicate the 
weeds and briars from a field that has been badly tilled. We are 
glad that we have, if we may so speak, an open prairie, and a virgin 
soil, in which to plant the noblest of our institutions. On the subject 
of education, we have nothing to undo; all is yet to be done; and by 
commencing right—by taking hold of the work with care and pru- 
dence, with a deep sense of its awful responsibility, and with a con- 
viction that the permanent interests of our country, and the happi- 
ness of unborn generations are involved, we may erect a system, 
which shall be honorable to us, and a blessing to our descendants, for 
centuries to come. 

It is not our intention, to enter into the details of a system of pub- 
lic education; nor would we presume, on so important a theme, to 
dictate to our fellow-citizens. We wish merely to throw out a few 
general observations, for the consideration of those, who may be bet- 
ter advised than ourselves, or who may feel interested. 

In those states, where all the means of instruction have been put 
im operation, public education is conducted through the medium of 
primary schools, academies, and colleges or universities. All of 
these are necessary, and as we apprehend, equally necessary, to the 
existence of a complete system. 

Primary schools are usually conducted by a single instructer; and’ 
in them, are taught reading, writing, english grammar, arithmetic, 
and geography—those branches simply, which form the first steps in 
learning, and which are thought to be indispensible. In an acade- 
my, under the direction of a principal, with one or more assistants, is 
taught, besides the branches above mentioned, the latin and greek 
languages, and the higher branches of mathematics. In Europe, 
several colleges form an university; but in this country, and espe- 
cially for the purposes of this essay, the terms may be used as con* 
vertible. A college, in this sense, is an institution having a president,. 
assisted by a rumber of professors and tutors, who constitute a board 
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called the faculty, for its immediate government, and the whole of 
which, is superintended by a board of trustees. Here the pupil care- 
fully revises what he has Jearned before, and is carried forward into 
the higher branches of learning. Here he.is led into an intimate 
knowledge of the structure and peculiarities of the different langua- 
ges, and is taught to know them thoroughly and critically. In all 
colleges, the english, latin, and greek are thus taught; and in most, 
the pupil may, at his option, acquire in the same way, the most useful 
of the modern tongues; as the french, spanish, italian, and german ; 
with the hebrew and other oriental dialects. The higher branches 
of mathematics, history, morals, and political economy, with all the 
various branches of science and philosophy, are also fully taught, 
and many of the principles of the useful arts explained. Lectures 
on law, medicine, and theology, or on one or more of these sciences, 
are also delivered at some colleges, but do not necessarily form any 
part of a collegiate course. 

We have sometimes heard the question asked in this country, by 
persons who have not had the opportunity of personal experience in 
relation to such matters, “why cannot as many of these things as are 
necessary, be taught in common schools?” ‘To answer this inquiry, 
it might be requisite, first, to settle a previous one, namely: what is 
a necessary amount of learning? And the opinions on this subject, 
would be as various as on any other that could be named. It would 
be just as easy to determine how much wealth, or power, is neces . 
sary to happiness, as to place a limit to the acquisitions of the mind. 
A satirist has said, that competency means a little more than we have ; 
and this standard would apply as well to learning, as to fortune; the 
man who gains something, desires more, and he whose attainments 
are greatest, beholds yet new fields lying beyond his reach. But we 
apprehend that for practical purposes, common sense would always 
establish a standard, with regard to which, there could be but little 
difference of opinion. This monitor would suggest, that every citi- 
zen ought to have learning enough, to read and understand his rights, 
to fill the public offices for which his abilities in other respects fitted 
him, and to transact his private business to the best Advantage. So 
much, we apprehend to be indispensible, for all; but a great deal 
more would be requisite to constitute a finished scholar, to give those 
things which constitute mere accomplishments, and which may, or 
may not be useful, according to the end to which they are applied. 
When we said, therefore, that the same facilities should be afforded 
to all, we did not mean to say, that every boy should be sent to col- 
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lege; but only, that an equal opportunity should be afforded to each; 
that the doors of science should be thrown wide open, and that all 
should have free access, What is necessary for one man, would be 
superfinous to another. A lawver has no use for a plough or a har- 
row; and a farmer would not give houseeroom to a cart load of law- 
books. We think that it is absolutely necessary, that every citizen 
should be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic; and that as these 
acquirements are requisite in order to enable him to sustain his rela- 
tions to society, with credit and usefulness, and to put him in full pos- 
session of his rights, they should be given him at the expense of the 
state. But if a person be desirous to acquire an elegant and finished 
education, to qualify him for a learned profession, or to shine in 
society, or to accumulate wealth, he should seek it at his own proper 
cost, just as a farmer ora mechanic learns his calling by his, own 
means. Academies and colleges, therefore, should be supported by 
those who attend them; while primary schools should be maintained 
by the public, and in them, instruction should be given gratuitously 
to al]. But to come at once to the reason, why a variety of branches 
cannot be taught in common schools. ‘To teach al! the sciences, re- 
quires a number of men; because we seldom find a person, whose 
acquirements are so various, as to enable him to teach them all. 
Every man who has learned a science, cannot teach it; but only 
those who have learned it accurately, and who understand it better 
than others; and men become competent to communicate instruction 
by devoting themselves to « single branch of knowledge, and by 
acquiring in that one department, great minuteness of information. 
A man who studies every thing, has no time to teach others. Again, 
one man may teach many pupils, if all are learning the same thing, 
because he can teach all at once; but if a man should attempt to 
teach a dezen or twenty different branches of learning, to as many 
pupils, he must instruct each separately; and all his time would not 
be sufficient for the operation. Experience, therefore, has caused in 
the business of teaching, as in every thing else, a division of labor, 
and assigned to different men their distinct spheres of action. If, 
then, the number of branches taught in common schools, should be 
enlarged, the number of instructors must be increased in the same 
ratio, and they would become colleges. No state could afford to sup- 
port so expensive an institution, in every neighborhood. Nor co the 
wants of the people require it. All men cannot be lawyers, doctors, 
and divines; some must be farmers, mechanics, and laborers, and 
these latter could not afford to devote to the acquisition o” useless 
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scholarship, five or six of those years, which ought to be employed, 
in learning the business by which they expect to live. 

A college is necessarily an expensive institution. The object is to 
congregate a number of men, skilled in various sciences, and to collect 
a large library, and an extensive apparatus, at one place; so that the 
pupil may, in the cheapest manner, and with the greatest conven- 
ience, pass on from one branch of learning to another, until he ac- 
quires all. By assembling learned men together in this manner, a 
large amount of talent and information is collected, and the mind of 
the student is elevated and refreshed by the copious and rich displays 
of human knowledge, which are arrayed around him; while the in- 
structors mutually assist each other, because the sciences are so 
nearly allied, that each is continually shedding its light upon another, 
and the whole, like the colors of a picture, so harmonize, as to exhibit 
beauties when connected, which neither would possess by itself. 
Colleges, therefore, are too costly to be numerous. They concen- 
trate a large amount of intellect and learning at one place; and are 
only valuable when they are so amply endowed, as to be able to do 
this upon a liberal scale, and place within the reach of the student, 
those various facilities which he would otherwise be obliged to seek, 
at distant points, and at great expense. 

We have said, that academies and colleges are equally as neces~ 
sary as common schools. This suggestion may need to be explained. 
If we could have but one class of seminaries, the primary school 
would, of course, be chosen, as it is most generally useful. But such 
is not our case. In a country teeming with abundance, with a high 
spirited and enterprising population, with bright prospects and proud 
hopes before us, there is no reason why we should be stinted in the 
means of education. Feeling as we do, that we are fast rising to an 
equality with the states around us, in other respects, there is no reason 
why, in this particular, we should condescend to stand below them. 
We should endeavor to educate our own youth in our own statc; and 
we cannot do this, unless we carry out the system, which we may 
adopt, to the highest possible degree of excellence. A large portion 
of our youth will wish to receive collegiate educ#tions; and # they 
cannot get them at home, they must be sent to other states, carrying: ” 
out of our own country, a great deal of wealth, which might be profi- 
tably spent at home; and bring back such attainments, and suck 
sentiments, 2s foreigners may please to instil into them. There are 
in our country, no doubt, a great many youth of fine talents, who are 
the sons of poor men, and who, with the advantages of education, 
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might rise to the highest honors, and the most important stations. 
Franklin, Rush, Monroe, Pinckney, Crawford, Roger Sherman, and 
many other of our most eminent scholars and statesmen, rose froma 
indigent circumstances, to posts of the highest honor. Talents are 
not hereditary; they belong te no rank; and are as often found in 
the cottage of the husbandmaa, as in the palace of the proud aristo- 
crat. The only difference is in the cultivation, and the opportunity. 
Let those be the same, and the farmer’s son will most frequently gain 
the prize; because the boy who is trained to labor in his childhood, 
commences his studies with a healthy constitution, and habits of 
economy, which give him a superiority through life, over the children 
of luxury. ‘This is the real reason why we see-so many fine vigorous 
old men, among the soldiers and patriots of the revolution. They 
were, as a body, the greatest men of their time; in genius, learning, 
eloquence, wisdom, and virtue, they were unsurpassed. Most of 
these men were bred to labor, and imbibed, in their youth, those habits 
of temperance, frugality, and prudence, which distinguished the days 


of their prime. Is there not in the cabins of Hlinois, many a lad,, 


who needs only a good education to be able to shine in congress, or 
to lead an army? And shall we suffer these, our own children, the 
growth, as it were, of our own soil, to remain in ignorance and ob- 
scurity, instead of becoming ornaments to their county, and to human 
nature? Shall we import our teachers, our authors, our lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, and other scientific men, or shall! we raise them 
up among ourselves? Shall our own sons reap the rewards of genius, 
or shal] the path of ambition be closed to them,.and open only to edu- 
eated foreigners? ‘These are serious and interesting questious; and 
if answered, as we suppose they will be, by every reflecting and pat~ 
riotic mind, the object of this essay will be attained; we shall have 
our colleges, our academies, and our common schools, 

But we proceed to answer further the inquiry, are all these neces- 
sary? We believe that a sytem of common sehools cannot exist, im 
any country, independent of the higher seminaries, any more than a 
tree without roots, or a human limb, if severed from the body, which 
gives it nourishment. A school, under an ignorant teacher, is worse 
than useless. Where, then, can we get teachers, unless we have 
seminaries to educate them? We cannot train them in the commomm 
schools, for these do not afford sufficient iacilities for making com- 
plete scholars. Nor can we have schools at all, until we have teach- 
ers to begin with. Our state contains aow more than forty counties. 
and before any school system can be organized, wil! contain fifty. 
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Each county will require at the least, on an average, eight schools. 
Four hundred teachers, then, are required, in order to bring educa- 
tion to every door. Where could we get four hundred competent 
teachers? Illinois does not, at this time, afford them. We must im- 
port them, or make them. We must have seminaries to educate 
young men for this purpose, or we must forever be dependent on dis- 
tant colleges, and be continually exposed to imposition. It is to be 
recollected, that the persons who teach common schools, seldom adopt 
this business as a regular calling for life. They are mostly young 
men, who are preparing for the learned professions; and who support 
themselves in this way, while pursuing their own studies. A constant 
supply, therefore, is necessary; and wisdom would admonish us to 
provide some certain means of procuring that supply. 

The neighborhood of colleges and academies, is moreover neces- 
sary, to give stimulus to.primary schools. Though many children 
are sent to school, merely to learn to read and write; yet a large 
number are required to learn these things as the commencement of a 
more extensive course. But if the country afforded no means for 
completing an education, it would seem hardly necessary to com- 
mence it, and parents would grow careless about sending their chil- 
dren to school. Learning to read and write, would require so little 
time, that it would often be deferred until too late. But if the parent 
sees the college, and the academy, in his own state, ready to receive 
his boy, as soon as he has passed through the common school, he has 
more confidence in sending him to the latter, while the boy is con- 
tinually stimulated by the hope of further advancement. ‘The com- 
mon school is carried on with vigour, because there is something 
beyond it; and those pupils who do not expect to’go further, are 
pushed forward by the examples of those who do. 

In a country, where there are no seminaries of the higher classes, 
there will be little learning, and the standard of education will be low. 
A few men only, would be wealthy enough to send their children 
abroad, and all the remainder, being a vast majority, would get only 
a common school education. This would soon become the height of 
ambition with the many; learning would cease to be estimated; the 
common schools would fall into disrepute, because they would not be 
conducted by classical scholars, and any wandering pedagogue, any 
idle man, who could gead and write, would be put up with for a school 
master, 

Colleges are also important, as the means of furnishing education 
to indigent young men, and thus enabling them to enter into compe- 
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tition wita the rich. This idea struck us the more forcibly, on read- 
ing the plan of the “Tilinois college,” lately founded at Jacksonville, 
in which it is stated to be one of the objects of the institution, “to 
bring the means of an education within the reach of enterprising and 
talented youth, who might otherwise be forever excluded from these 
high privileges.” A large farm has been provided at this college, 
and it is intended, we understand, to attach to it a number of me- 
chanic shops, so that a student may, if he be so disposed, labor during 
a part of his time, and apply the whole proceeds of his work, in pay- 
ment for his education. ‘Thus, a young man may work his way 
through college, without having one cent to begin with; and the very 
poorest men in our state, may have the happiness of seeing their sons, 
with scarcely any expense to them, shining as distinguished scholars, 
and rising into honor and usefulness. 

And lastly, we need scientific men in various public and private 
employments. We must have teachers and surveyors, lawyers and 
doctors, engineers, mineralogists, manufacturers; and seminaries of 
the higher order, are necessary to supply society with its just portion 
of such persons. We shall be obliged to educate our own sons for 
these employments, or else to give them up to foreigners. There is 
no other alternative. 

We believe, then, that all the parts of a system of public instruc: 
tion are equally important; and that a free, high spirited, independent 
people, ought not to rest satisfied with any thing short of perfection. 
We should commence a generous rivalship with the elder states, and 
never be content while they excel us in the means of education. 
We should remember, that learning is one of the elements of power, 
and that those who are educated better than ourselves, will always 
exert an influence over us. So long as we have no colleges, all the 
professions will be filled by young men from the eastern seminaries, 
and while our own sons till the soil, the posts of honor will be filled 
by educated persons from abroad. Let us, then, cultivate education, 
as the means of individual and national elevation; and let us claim 
for Illinois, a proud standing in the literary, as well as in the political 
world. 

We shall resume this interesting subject hereafter. We have 
touched it rather awkwardly, we fear, because the practical purposes 
which we have in view, limit the discussion to a few points, and for- 
hid any attempt at the production of a classical paver. If, there- 
fore, it would seem to any, that we have labored to prove self-evident 
tcutbs, or to remove futile objections, it must be remembered that it 
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was not our object, to write an abstruse or elegant essay on education 
for the edification of the learned, but to produce a very plain article 
for home consumption. 


From the Liverpool Album. 
THE ANT AND THE CRICKET: 


OR, THE BANKRUPT AND THE BANKER. 


A silly young Cricket accustomed to sing 
Through the warm sunny months of gay summer and spring, 
Began to complain when he found that at home, 
His cupboard was empty and winter was come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-covered ground, 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree; 
“Oh! what will become,” says the Cricket, “of me?” 


At last, by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly Ant, 
To see if to keep him alive he would grant 
Him shelter from rain, 
A mouthful of grain, 
He wished only to borrow, 
if not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


Says the Ant to the Cricket, “I’m your servant and friend ; 
But we Ants never borrow, we Ants never lend; 
But tell me, dear Cricket, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather was warm?” quoth the Cricket, “not I, 
My heart was so light, 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay.” 
“You sang,sir, you say? 
Go, then,” says the Ant, dance the winter away.” 


Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket, 
And out of the door turned poor little Cricket. 


Folks call this a fable; I'll warrant it true; 
Some cyickets have four legs, and some have but two. 
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NOTES ON ILLINOIS. 


SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 


The whole of this country rests upon limestone. Above this is a 
stratum of hard red clay, which supports a superstratum of rich black 
soil. The formation is evidently diluvial. The levelness of the 
surface, the absence of stones, the light quality of the loam, with 
other indications, seem to establish the fact, that this vast plain, is 
composed of the sediment, deposited at the universal deluge. Ma- 
rine shells have been found in our prairies, and logs have been dis- 
covered, buried at a distance of thirty or forty feet below the surface. 
Boulders, or detached masses of stone, are occasionally seen on the 
prairies, lying loosely upon the ground, not only entirely separate 
from the limestone pan beneath, but differing from it in kind. Their 
size, and their number, precludes the idea of their being meteoric; 
and it seems that they have been wrenched from their native beds, 
and brought to the places where they are now seen, by some great 
convulsion of nature. They are occasionally worked into mill-stones. 

The great cause of the amazing fertility of the soil of new coun- 


tries, is, the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter: upon the sur- — 


face, The leaves and grass, and other annual productions, which 
decay in the autumn, cover the ground every year, with a new coat, 
of the most fertilizing quality. The boughs, which are. continually 
falling, the bark, which many trees throw off a portion annually, and 
the trees themselves, which are torn up by tempests, or die of old 
age, form altogether an inexhaustible store, which continually rotting 
and adding to the soil, is as continually receiving and preparing new 
supplies. ‘The annual burning of the prairies, may interfere to a 
considerable extent, with this arrangement, but it does not defeat it; 
for although the fall of the leaf occurs, emphatically and poetically 
in the autumn, it is not confined exelusively to that season, in point 
of fact. On the contrary, every vegetable is constantly throwing off 
a portion of its substance, and throughout the whole season of vegeta- 
tion, the soil is daily gaining something, by deposit; even the ashes 
left by the autumnal fires, are not without value, However thin the 
coat which may be spread over the earth in one year, and however 
trifling it may seem to us, yet, when we reflect that this process has 
been operating for ages, it is easy to see that the accumulation must, 
in the aggregate, be important. Nor can we, in anyother rational 
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manner, explain the reason of the difference between new lands, and 
those which have been exhausted by cultivation. The one is con- 
tinually losing by exposure to the sun and atmosphere, while its pro- 
ducts are carried away by man; the contrary is true of the other; 
and the farmer, who manures his land, only resorts to a simple opera- 
tion of nature. 

The decomposed vegetable matter, when completely rotted, forms 
a light black mould, which is the very richest and best manure in the 
world; and whieh, if used simply as such, would be prized by the 
European farmer, above every other substance, which is usually ap- 
plied to that purpose. A soil of unrivalled fertility is thus formed, 
extending throughout the whole country, but differing in depth, ac- 
cording to circumstances. ‘he light particles, of which it is com- 
posed, are easily washed by rains, from the higher into the lower 
grounds. The valleys thus receive new supplies, in addition to that 
which their own vegetation affords, while the hills only retain the 
small portions which may be intercepted by the grass or fibrous roots, 
or by other accidental causes. On the low grounds, therefore, the 
stratum of mould has been found to be, in some instances, twelve feet 
deep; while on the hills, it is seldom more than a few inches. This 
process can, of course, only prevail in the hilly and timbered re- 
gions, to any extent; and it is thus that those rich bottoms are created, 
which margin ali the streams, and those fertile valleys, which astonish 
every beholder with the rankness and beauty of the vegetation that 
covers them. A different operation obtains upon the prairie, whose 
level surface is not washed by rains. Here the accumulation is con- 
tinual, though slow; all that is gained, is kept; and the soil is always 
increasing in depth. It is even remarked, and there is no doubt of 
the fact, that the highest points of the prairie are invariably the rich- 
est; a circumstance which may be readily accounted for, if we sup- 
pose that these lands are diluvial, and that those spots would, of 
course, be richest, at which the largest masses of diluvium were 
accumulated. It is easy to imagine the varieties which must occur 
on these principles, between the extremes which we have suggested. 
The exceptions, which are numerous, depend chiefly on the quality 
of the sub-soil; if too pervious, it absorbs the fertilizing juices; if 
impervious to water, it retains too large a portion of that element. 

Having thrown out these hints, it is only necessary to add, briefly, 
that our soil isa rich black mould, containing an admixture of fine 
silicious sand. It is supposed to contain, also, a portion of decom- 
posed limestone; and is warm, quick, and lively. 3 
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In speaking of the products of a new country, our estimate must 
necessarily be, to a great extent, prospective. The first settlers are 
too much occupied in providing the means of subsistence, to be able 
to make much for sale; nor do the farmers of any country raise pro- 
duce to a large amount, until they are satisfied of being able to dispose 
of it to advantage. Trade and agriculture are so nearly connected, 
that neither can flourish separately. In order to support an active, 
steady, and lucrative trade, a variety of causes must co-operate to- 
gether; and these causes must be sufficiently permanent to produce 
similar results throughout a series of years. The supply of pro- 
duce must be abundant and regular, so as to enable the trader to make 
his arrangements in advance, and to calculate with reasonable cer- 
tainty; and its quality must be such as to bring it into fair compe- 
tition with a corresponding product from another country., Then 
there must be a market, easy of access; and a mode of transportation 
which shall be cheap, rapid, and safe, or which shall possess these 
advantages to a certain extent. ‘There are a variety of other circum- 
stances which are incidental, and which may or may not operate, at 
any given time; but all of which do invariably, at some period or 
other, exert an influence upon trade and agriculture. Such are 
chiefly the condition of the circulating medium, the rate of exchange, 
the existence of war and peace in our own or other countries, the 
prevalence of famine, disease, or other calamity in large districts, 
and the influence of good or evil legislation. 

It must be very evident, therefore, that in a new country, nothing 
can be settled, upon these points; and that our farmers will, for some 
years, be uncertain as to the proper objects upon which to expend 
their labor. ‘They will be to some extent encouraged; and will exert 
less industry than they would if the channels of trade were fully 
opened, the markets regular, and the chances of success well under- 
stood. Besides, most of the products of a new country must be car- 
ried to market in a raw state, and of course in their most bulky and 
most perishable condition. It is clear that, if in any district wheat 
may be made, but not flour, the choice of market and chances of sale 
are greatly reduced to the farmer; while the risk of loss, and the ex- 
penses of transportation must be greatly enhanced. In a new coun- 
try, therefore, we seldom find any great variety in the agricultural 
products; and scarcely any are raised but such as require but little 
labor, are in general use, and may be disposed of in their crude 
state. These are generally raised in great profusion, and sold low. 
For these reasons the products of IJinois are comparatively few in 
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number; but it will be seen that this fact is not attributable to the 
soil or climate, but to other circumstances. 

This state presents to the farmer a combination of advantages, in 
reference to its productions, which are scarcely to be found in any 
other country. Situated in the same latitude with Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, it yields all the products which arrive at maturity in 
those states; while its interior position protects it from the extremes 
and vicissitudes of climate which are felt upon the sea-coast, where 
the warmth of spring is chilled by storms rushing from snow-clad 
mountains, and the ocean breeze sweeping at all seasons over the land, 
producing sudden changes, and often reversing, for a time, the order 
of the seasons, Although we are not exempt from the operation of 
such casualties, we believe that there is no country where the just 
expectations of the farmer, are so seldom blighted, as in ours. We 
may plant early, or gather late; we carry on the business of husband- 
ry throughout the whole year, and we find but few days at any one 
time, in which the laborer may not be usefully employed. We have 
the advantages of various climates, without suffering from their in- 
clemencies. This idea will be more fully exemplified, by presenting 
a list of our products. 

Wheat, rye, barley, buck-wheat, oats, hemp, flax, turnips, and Irish 
potatoes, all of which arrive at perfection in more northern latitudes, 
succeed equally well here. The two latter, particularly, attain a de- 
gree of size and excellence, that we have never seen exceeded, and 
the crops yield abundantly. With regard to wheat, there is some 
diversity of opinion; not whether this grain will grow, but whether 
it is, or is not, produced in this ceuntry in its greatest perfection. 
We are inclined to adopt the affirmative of this proposition. It is 
true, that our crops vary greatly, both in the amount and quality of 
the produce. But we are satisfied that this disparity arises from the 
degree of care bestowed on the culture. Our husbandry is yet ina 
rude state. Wheat is often sowed in new land but partially cleared, 
often upon corn ground badly prepared ; often covered carelessly with 
the plough, without any attempt to pulverize the soil, and very gene- 
rally in fields which have produced an abundant-crop of grass and 
weeds, during the preceding autumn. Few of our farmers have 
berns or threshing floors; the grain is preserved in stacks, and trod- 
den out upon the ground, with considerable loss, and injury. With 
all these disadvantages excellent crops are raised, and the grain is 
remarkably good. We lesrn from a respectable source, that the 
wheat of Llinois and Missouri, is superior to that of the other wes- 
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tern states; it is worth more to the baker, and the bread made from it 
is lighter, and more nutricious. This fact is attributable to the rich~ 
ness of the soil, and the dryness of the atmosphere; the former cause 
brings the grain to its greatest state of perfection, while the latter 
protects it from all those injuries which are produced by moisture. 
Indian corn, cotton, tobacco, and sweet potatoes, all of which are 
indigenous to southern latitudes, succeed here. Cotton has not become 
a staple for exportation, because its production requires more labor 
than can be afforded to it in a new country; but all of our farmers, 
who have emigrated from the south, and many others, particularly in 
the southern counties of this state, raise it for home consumption. 
We raise all that we use, and the families of most of our farmers are 
clad in cotton fabrics, manufactured at home. Our corn and tobacco 
crops are not exceeded any where. ‘The former is our greatest staple. 
It is raised in immense quantities, with but little labor, and is sold at 
from 8 to 25 cents a bushel; thousands of bushels are annually dis. 
posed of at the former price. ‘Tobacco has never been extensively 
produced, for the same reason that prevents the raising of cotton; but 
has been tried, in various parts of the state, with success. From the 
county of Wayne, a good many hogsheads have been annually export- 
ed for several years past; and the result of the experiment has been al- 
together satisfactory. During this season, it has been raised to some 
extent throughout the southern counties. A few hogsheads, which 
were sent from Randolph county to New Orleans, soige years since, 
was pronounced by the inspector to be the best ever brought to that 
market. We could not adduce a stronger proof than this, in favor of 
our soil and climate. The tobacco plant, although coarse in its ap- 
pearance, is one of the most delicate in the vegetable kingdom. It 
thrives only in a rich, light, and warm soil. It requires to be planted 
early in the spring, and is gathered late in the autumn. In every 
stage of its growth, it needs culture and attention, and is, at all times, 
sensitive to cold, and easily destroyed by frost. When we say, there- 
fore, as we are authorised by repeated experiments, that curs is one 
of the best tobacco countries in the world, we produce the strongest 
evidence of the fertility of our soil, and the mildness of our climate. 
Of the grasses, it is hardly necessary to speak. Our prairies, our 
bottom lands, and our forests, abound in excellent pasturage; and 
there can be little doubt of the success of a species of production, 
which is indigenous to the country. Artificial grasses have been but 
partially tried; but those who have seen the cattle wading in prairie 
grass higher than their backs, cannot doubt that pastures equally 
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luxuriant, and far more nutricious, may be produced by culture, when 
these shall have been destroyed. Grass is the natural and charac- 
ferisiic growth of the country. 

The palma christi, or castor bean, has been raised in large quanti- 
ties, and a great deal of excellent oil is exported. 

Our state is too new to afford the cultivated fruits in great abun- 
dance, but the experiments which have been tried, sufficiently attest 
their peculiar adaptation to our soil and climate; and if further evi- 
dence be desired, it is found in the quantity and excellence of our wild 
fruits; for it is fairly inferable, that where the latter grow spontane- 
ously, the corresponding domestic fruits, and those of a similar char- 
acter, may be produced by art. We have the grape, plumb, crab-ap- 
ple, cherry, persimmon, gooseberry, mulberry, strawberry, raspberry, 
and blackberry, growing wild, Of these, the grape is the most 
important, and perhaps the most abundant. It is found in every part 
of the state, and in every variety of soil; in the prairies, it is interwo- 
ven with every thicket, and in the river bottom, it climbs to the tops 
of the tallest trees. The vine is very prolific, and the fruit excellent. 
Indeed, we do not know of any part of the United States, in which 
the native grape flourishes so luxuriantly; and when we consider this 
fet, in connection with the mildness of the climate, we may well be 
encouraged to hope, that the vines of foreign countries will find here 
a congenial soil. We know of one gentleman, who made twenty- 
seven barrels of wine iu a single season, from the grapes gathered, 
with but little labor, in his immediate neighborhood ; and we suppose 
that the quantity might have been increased almost indefinitely, had 
the encouragement been sufficient. The French, who first settled 
this country, are said to have made a wine resembling claret; which 
was so good, that the merchants of Bordeaux, used exertions to pre- 
vent its exportation, and procured an edict to that effect. 

The wild plumb is also found in every part of the state, and bears 
immense quantities of very fine fruit. The varieties are numerous. 

Or domestic fruits, the peach and apple have been extensively culti- 
vated, and have succeeded well. Our apples are remarkably fine; 
the trees grow rapidly, are smooth, vigorcus, and healthy; they bear 
abundantly, and the fruit is large and finely flavored. We have sel- 
dom tasted as fine apples as those of Ilinois 

Of our delicious peaches, we shall spenk briefly. Those who have 
tasted them, know that they cannot be excelled. The-fruit, however, 


ofien fails. Our winters are so short and mi'd, that the buds often 
swell prematurely, and are destroyed by frost, even before the ap- 
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proach of spring. But when the trees do bear, they are loaded with 
Hnmense quantities of fine fruit. 

Pears, quinces, cherries, and plumbs, have been tried in a few pla- 
ces with complete success; and the same remark will apply to the 
gooseberry, the currant, the raspberry, and the strawberry. We have 
seen all these fruits growing im this state, in great perfection; and in 
no instance have we seen much art bestowed on their culture—scarce- 
ly any beyond the act of planting. 

With respect to garden vegetables, we speak from experience.— 
The writer of this article, has spent most of his leisure hours, for sev- 
eral years past, in the cultivation of a large garden; and the remarks 
now submitted, are the result of careful observation. A very accu- 
rate observer has said, that “under this powerful sun, all the roots 
and vegetables are more tasteless than those of the north. It is in- 
stantly perceived that the onion is more mild, the blood beet less deep- 
ly colored; and this thing holds good, as far as my experience goes, 
in the whole vegetable creation. Take every thing into considera- 
tion, this is not so good a country for gardens.” “Cabbages and peas, 
owing to the burning heat of the sun, and the dryness of the seasons, 
are inferior in quality and abundance.” 

It is to be remarked, that horticulture is an art which is seldom 
carried to any degree of perfection, except in populous and wealthy 
neighborhoods. ‘The finest gardens are always found in the vicinity 
of large cities. Farmers have no time to expend in furnishing their 
tables with mere luxuries. Nothing requires more unremitting care, 
or more severe labor, than a garden; they are, therefore, usually found 
in the possession of wealthy men, who keep them, at great expense, 
for amusement, or under the care of gardeners, who cultivate them for 
the purpose of supplying the markets. ‘There are other persons, who 
combine economy with enjoyment, in devoting some time to horticul- 
ture; but all these classes of individuals exist, chiefly, in countries 
where luxury and taste prevail, to a considerable extent, or where 
provisions are so costly, as to make their production a matter of im- 
portance. kn these cases, gardening is pursued as an elegant and 
useful art; and is advanced, step by step, to its greatest degree of per- 
tection. Soil and climate, it is true, are the most important agents in 
the rearing of fine vegetables ; but these luxuries are, after all, mainly 
produced by the wealth, the labor, and the ingenuity of man. In new 
countries, therefore, they are not to be expected. Few persons here, 
we might almost say none, have money or leisure to expend in mat- 
ters of taste andluxury. Farmers, especially, are apt to commit this 
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department to the females of their household, whose other cares allow 
them to devote to it but little care. We plead guilty then, as a general 
fact, of having bad gardens, But we by no means admit, that our 
vegetables are deficient, either in abundance or quality, when proper 
care is paid to their culture. We know that the contrary is true. The 
simple fact is, that our country teems with the bounties of nature in 
such rich prolusion, that people not being obliged to labor to supply 
their tables, are apt to grow careless. They put their seed in the 
ground, and trust to providence to give the increase. Their garden 
grounds are not only badly prepared, and as badly attended, but the 
seeds are selected without any care. The reason, therefore, why, as 
a general fact, the art of horticulture bas been brought to but little 
perfection at the west, is evident. 

But when it is said, that the vegetables of this country are inferior 
in quality, we come to another question, to decide which, it is proper 
to refer to the cases in which they have been subjected to a sufficient 
degree of culture. Almost every farmer here, raises cabbages, and 
we are sure that we have never seen larger or better. A hundred 
heads are sold at Vandalia for a dollar and fifty cents. The parsi- 
nips and carrots of this country are remarkable for their size, sweet- 
ness, and flavor; the former, especially, have a richness, which we 
have never noticed elsewhere. Our beets are as delicate and sweet 
as is possible; and we only forbear stating a fact, with regard to their 
size, which has come to our knowledge, from the fear of startling the 
credulity of our readers, Peas are excellent, and very prolific. We 
had a radish on our table a few days ago, which was three inches in 
thickness, and perfectly solid, mild, and crisp. Our lettuce, if well 
dressed, (there is a great deal in that) is capital. The tomato, is 
common all through this country. It is only necessary to plant it 
once, after which, it comes up every year spontaneously; and bears 
abundantly, from the middle of the summer, until nipped by the frost. 
Thousands of bushels of onions have been raised with no other labor, 
than sowing the seed broadcast, in new ground; and as to their quali 
ty, it would do the heart of a Wethersfield lady good to look at them. 
That goodly town of Connecticut would be depopulated, if its worthy 
inhabitants could see the onion-fields of Morgan county, and the 
military tract. We might enumerate other articles, but it is enough 
to say that, in general, the vegetables suited to our climate, are pro- 
duced in their greatest perfection. It would, indeed, be an anomaly 
in the economy of nature, if garden plants did not flourish vigorously, 
in a soil of unrivalled depth, fertility, and freshness. 
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While we are on the subject of gardening, it may not be amiss, ta 
publish some memorandums, which we made last spring, and which 
will give some idea of the forwardness of our seasons. 

April 1st. Peach-trees in bloom. 

“* 2d. Asparagas fit for the table. 

“« 3d. Peas, beans, and onions planted. 

“« 6th. Heart's ease and violets in bloom. 

** 7th. Beets, carrots, parsnips, and other roots planted. 

“10th. Spring had completely opened ; and the prairies were 
green. Gooseberry and currant bushes in bloom. 

“ 15th. Cabbage-plants transplanted. 

« 18th. Lilac in bloom—strawberry vines in bloom. 

“ 19th. A great variety of wild flowers in full bloom. 

“20th. Nearly all our garden seeds had been planted. 

“« 25th. Raspberries in bloom. 

«27th. Lettuce, radishes, pepper-grass, &c. fit for use. 

“ 30th. Roses and honey-suckles in full bloom. 

None of the above articles were injured by frost. 


EEE 


HEDGES. 


The following paragraph deserves the particular attention of the 
farmers of Illinois. Our open, level, fertile prairies, are remarkably 
well adapted to the growth of hedges; and aside from their value, we 
know of nothing that would be so ornamental, to these beautiful 
plains, as living enclosures. ‘The crab-apple, is found growing wild 
in every part of our state; and may be procured, as well as cultivat- 
ed, with very little labor. We have no doubt, that hedges formed of 
it, would be impenetrable to any animal whatever. The crab-apple, 
forms a handsome bush, and its blossoms, in the spring, are remarka- 
ble for their beauty and fragrance. It would, at least, be well worth 
the attention of some of our farmers, to try the experiment,.on a small 
scale. Hedges might be made in their gardens, or other convenient 
places, for the purpose of trying different shrubs which have been 
recommended. The honey-locust, we should suppose, would not do, 
in our rich soil. It is one of the largest trees of our forests, and we 
can hardly imagine the possibility of changing its nature by art, so. 
far, as to convert it into a bush suitable for hedging. Still it may be 
so; and we only recomended a fair trial of this, with the other shrubs 
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spoken of. The person who shall first succeed in making an efficient 
and durable hedge, in Illinois, will deserve well of the country. We 
should be glad to collect information on this subject, and should feel 
under great obligations to gentlemen, in the possession of facts or 
theories, in relation to it, if they would communicate them. 

“It appears to be generally admitted, that it is desirable to intro- 
duce live hedges for fencing, in place of the rai! fences, which are the 
cause of so much labor and expense to the farmer to keep in repair, 
as well as loss and vexation from the imperfect security they afford 
against vicious animals. In a former number, we recommended the 
honey-locust as preferable for hedges to any other tree or shrub that 
could be readily procured in this country. Since that time, we have 
visited the beautiful farm of Mr. Hey, of this county, where we had 
an opportunity of seeing the result of experiments with several kin“s 
of trees, viz: the English thorn, the crab, and one or two other plants; 
the honey-locust was not among them; but of those plants, which Mr. 
Hey has tried, the crab is decidedly, and by far the best; its growth — 
is very rapid, it is easily trained, and it gives out very plentifully those 
thick, stout shoots, from the bottom upwards, which are necessary to 
form an impervious fence. We, therefore, recommend the crab as 
undoubtedly an excellent article for hedges, and we should like to see 
some experiments, to ascertain the comparative value of it and the 
honey-locust.”— Western Tiller. 


FEMALE COURAGE AND FORTITUDE. 
SELECTED. 


At the time of the first emigration to this country, the females of 
England were well educated, and had a higher rank in the scale of 
mind, than at any previous age in British history. This had been 
effected, in no smal! degree, by the long and prosperous reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and her reputation for talents and learning.— 
Fashion has often the same control over the mind,-as over the dress 
and equipage of a people. It was fashionable during the reign of this 
extraordinary Queen, to think women as capable of reasoning upon 
public affairs as men. Our mothers brought something of the spirit 
with them. They knew from history how much their sex had done 
in the advancement of civilization and christianity ; and here was the 
finest field to prove that they still had the power and inclination — 
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Naturally generous and enthusiastic, women have in every age been 
attached to the hero and the saint; and have followed the former to 
the battle-field, to bind np his wounds, and to sing his praises after 
victory; and the latter to the cross and tomb. The wives of the pil- 
grims who landed at Plymouth, discovered more than Athenian forti- 
tude in bravery and dangers, and in supporting calamities. They 
were well educated women. 

Among those who eame after the pilgrims to settle in the province 
of Massachusetts bay, were several women of high rank and superior 
refinement. Lady Arabella Johnson, daughter of the Earl of Lin- 
coln, and the wives of the gentlemen who formed the board of magis- 
trates, were high-bred dames; as well as the wives of the clergy, and 
many of the wives of their associates. Some of their chirography 
has reached us. It resembles the easy, flowing, fashionable hand of 
the present dav, while the writing of the men of that day is difficult 
to be read. We have all seen the needle work of that day in embroi- 
dered armorials, and genealogical trees; and these ancient records 
bear ample testimony to the industry, talent, and skill of the fair who 
wrought them. They shared the hardships of the times. Many a 


lovely daughter, in that day, who had been brovght up in affluence,.- 


and with tenderness, on her marriage, moved from her home and pa 
rents to some new settlement, where her bridal serenade was the 
howling of the beasts of prey, as they nightly roamed the desert. 

If our mothers had a share, and a great share they had, in the trials 
of those days, why should they not be remembered in the history of 
this new-born empire? I contend, and who will deny it? that it re- 
quired more courage and fortitude to stay on the skirts of the forest, 
unprotected by moat, ditch, or stockade, in the half built cabin, with 
decrepitude and infancy, and listening to every step, anxious for the 
coming in of those who had gone forth in search of the foe, than it 
did to fight the foe when he was met. ‘This was more than Spartan 
fortitude; for the enemy seldom saw the dwellings where the heroic 
mother of Sparta, waited to hear the fate of her husband or children; 
but ours were in constant danger of attack from the savages. 


Many instances of female heroism, which oceurred during the ear- 
ly settlement of the country, are recorded, and should be carefully 
nreserved. Among the most conspicuous was that of Mrs. Hannah 
Duston, of Haverhill, a pleasant village, situated on the left bank of 
the Merrimack. On the 15th March, 1698, Mrs. Duston was made 
prisoner by a party of Indians. She was on this day confined to her 
bed by sickness, attended by her nurse, Mary Niff. Seven children, 
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besides a female infant six days old, were with her. As soon as the 
alarm was given, her husband sent away the children to the garrison 
house, by which time the Indians were so near, that despairing of 
saving the others of his family, he hastened after his children on 
horseback. This course was advised by his wife. She thought it 
was idle for her to attempt to escape. A party of Indians followed 
him, but the father kept in the rear of his children, and often firing 
on his pursuers, he kept them back, and was enabled to reach the 
garrison with his children in safety. The Indians took Mrs. Duston 
from her bed and carried her off, with the nurse and infant; but find- 
ing the little one becoming troublesome, they took her from her moth- 
er’s arms by force, and dashing her against a tree, ended her moans 
and life together. The mother had followed the Indians until this 
moment with faltering steps and bitter tears, thinking on the fate of 
herself, her babe, and her other children. After this horrid outrage, 
she wept no more; the agony of nature drank the tear-drop ere it fell. 
She looked to heaven with a silent prayer for succour, and followed 
the infernal group without a word of complaint. At this instant the 
high resolve was formed in her mind, and swelled every pulse of her 
heart. They travelled on some distance; as she thought, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; but perhaps, from the course they took, about 
seventy-five. The river had probably been broken up but a short 
time, and the canoes of the Indians were above the upper falls, on the 
Merrimack, when they commenced their journey to attack Haverhill. 
Above these falls, on an island in the river, the Indians had a wig- 
wam; and getting their canoes in order, and by rowing ten miles up 
the stream, became much fatigued. When they reached the place of 
rest, they slept soundly. Mrs. Duston did not sleep. The nurse and 
an English boy, a prisoner, were apprized of her design, but were not 
of much use to her in the execution of it. In the stillness of the night 
she arose and went out of the wigwam, to test the soundness and se- 
curity of savage sleep. They did not move—they were to sleep une 
ttl the last day. She returned, took one of their hatchets, and des- 
patched ten of them in a moment, each with a single blow. An 
Indian woman, who was rising when she struck her, fled with her 
probable death wound; and an Indian boy was designedly spared, 
for the avenger of blood was a woman, and a mother, and could not 
deal a death blow upon a helpless child. She surveyed the carnage 
ground by the light of the fire which she stirred up after the deed was 
done, and catching a few handfuls of roasted corn, she commenced 
her journey—but on reflecting a moment, she thought the people of 
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Haverhill would consider her tale as the raving of madness, when 
she should get home, if ever that time might come; she therefore re- 
turned and scalped the slain; then put her nurse and English boy 
into the canoe, and with herself they floated down to the falls, when 
she landed and took to the woods, keeping the river in sight, which 
she knew must direct her on her way home. After suffering incredi- 
ble hardships by hunger, cold, and fatigue, she reached home, to the 
surprise and joy of her husband, children, and friends. ‘The general 
court of Massachusetts examined her history, and being satisfied of 
the truth of it, took her trophies, the scalps, and gave her fifty pounds. 
The people of Boston made her many presents. All classes were 
anxious to see the heroine; and as one of the writers of that day says, 
who saw her, “she was a right modest woman.” Have Anacharsis or 
Mitford, in their histories of Greece, any thing to surpass this well 
authenticated story? Wer descendants ina right line, and by the 
same name, are now living where she was captured. 


CITY OF BRUSSELS DESCRIBED. 


This city, which seems again destined to be the theatre of strange 
events, has at the present moment a population of 80,000 persons, 
and shares with the Hague the distinction of being the capital of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, as it is, after Ghent, the most important 
place in Flanders. During the wars of the 1° th and 18th centuries, 
of which the Netherlands were the principal scene, Brussels under- 
went its share of suffering. In 1695, it was bombarded by Marshal 
Villeroy, when fourteen churches and four thousand houses were 
destroyed. After the battle of Ramillies, it surrendered to Marlbeo- 
rough, but it was taken by the French under Marshal Saxe, in 1746, 
and restored at the peace of Aix le Chapelle. During the revolu- 
tionary war, it again fell into the hands of the French, to whom it 
remained subject till the peace of 1814. While under their govern- 
ment, it was made the seat of a court of Criminal and Special Jus- 
tice, a Chamber and Tribunal of Commerce, and a Court of Appeal 
for five Departments. Most of these privileges are still retained, and 
it shares with the Hague the meetings of the States-General. Brus- 
sels has always been eminent as a manufacturing town. The making 
of lace gives employment to upwards of ten thousand persons. It is 
also celebrated for the manufacture of camlets, carpets, and carriages, 
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which are equal to those of London, in cheapness and elegance. It 
enjoys a considerable share of commerce through the numerous ca- 
nals which lead to the Scheldt. The present flourishing condition 
of the city is also owing to the great influx of foreigners, particularly 
French and English. ‘To the latter it has been peculiarly attractive 
from its contiguity to the plain of Waterloo, and we believe it at one 
time had 5,000 English residents of wealth and distinction wiihin its 
confines. As early, indeed, as the time of Cromwel!, it was marked 
jn the annals of England as being the chosen residence of Chailes 1. 
and of his brother James II. during the greater part of their exclu- 
sion from their native country. The interior of the town itself offers 
much to attract strangers. In the new part of the town, the streets 
are spacious and airy, and the custom of painting the outside of the 
houses with some lively colors, presents an agreeable variety to the 
eye. There are many good squares, which seem to have been the 
theatre of the late transactions. The principal are—the Place Roy- 
ale, the Great Market, the Place St. Michael, the Corn Market, and 
the Grand Sablon. Of these, the Great Market Place is the finest, 
and, although of different styles of architecture, its genera! effect is 
exceedingly pleasing. The Fish Market, although erected but a few 
years, is one of the neatest in Europe. There is also a market for 
Frogs, which are brought alive in pails or cans, and prepared for 
dressing on the spot. The favorite place for recreation is the Park. 
It is a large pleasure ground adjoining the Palace, laid out with great 
taste, planted with a variety of fine trees and shrubs, and diversified 
with lawns, ornamented with fountains and statues. In the centre is 
a fine basin, stocked with gold and silver fish. On each side of the 
principal walk, is a valley planted so as to exclude all annoyance 
from the sun. A fountain, in one of these, is marked with an inscrip- 
tion, stating that Peter the Great, during his residence here, sat down 
by its margin to drink a bottle of wine. Another version of the story 
is, that he fell into it while strolling through the Park after dinner. 
Both may be true. The Palace of the States-General is a magnifi- 
cent building, supported on pillars of the Ionic order. Its entrance 
Teads to a spacious hall, on each side of which is,a noble staircase ; 
one conducting te the Chamber of Peers, the other to that of the De- 
puties. This latter is a semi-circle with a capacious gallery for the 
people, who are freely admitted, both male and female, to hear the 
debates. The Town Hall is a beautiful gothic building, but so ir- 
regular, that its tower stands at a great distance from the centre. Ik 
is 364 feet high, and surmounted witha statue of St. Michael ia 
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copper gilt, 17 feet high. The statue turns on a pivot, and serves as 
a vane to show the direction of the wind. The Orange Palace, 
generally called La Viaille Cour, was formerly the residence of the 
Governors of Belgium, but is now occupied as a museum and library, 
and cabinet of natural history. There is also a botanic garden, con- 
taining 4,000 exotics. ‘The Philosophical College, which has been 
but a few years in existence, is founded on a liberal scale. The great 
hall is capable of accomodating 1,200 persons. Each student has a 


room furnished at the expense of the government; all the courses of 


lectures are gratuitous; and stipends are allowed to a number of pu- 


pils, whose means are not adequate to defray the moderate expenses 
of their board. The principal church is that of St. Gudule, erected 
on an eminence, and adorned with towers, which command an exten- 
sive prospect. The Church of St. Augustin Convent was used as a 
hospital for the British army after the battle of Waterloo. It is now 
applied to the use of the Dutch Protestants in the forenoon, and at 
noen to the English. The Dutch service is attended by the King 
and Royal Family when the Court is resident here. The cemeteries 
are detached from the Churches, being outside the Boulevatds. Da- 
vid, the French painter, is buried in that without the gate of Louvain. 
In the village of Lacken, about half a league to the North of Brus- 
sels, 1s the splendid palace of Shoenburg, originally intended for the 
reception of the Governor of the Netherlands. During the reign of 
Napoleon it was occasionally his residence, as also that of his broth- 
er, the late King of Ho!land; and it is a favorite abode of the present 
Royal Family. The interior of the palace is laid out in a style of 
great magnificence. A subterraneous grotto, and some temples con- 
nected with it, are much admired. The most interesting objects to 
an Englishmen in the vicinity.of Brussels, is the field of Waterloo, 
and from the immense number of vistants to that celebrated plain, it 
must have proved a source of the greatest‘profit to the inhabitants. 
Brussels is about one hundred and fifty-five miles from Paris, and 23 
from Antwerp. 
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From the London Magazine. 
PHILOSOPHY OF SIGHT. 


CuestiveEN, the celebrated surgeon and oculist, gives some very 
Curious particulars respecting a boy, who was couched by him in his 
thirteenth year: his narrative is the more interesting, as it seems te 
determine the question so long and so hotly contested by philosoph- 
ers. Whether a person blind from his birth, upon being made to see, 
could, by sight alone, distinguish a cube froma globe? Most persons 
would, probably, answer in the affirmative, notwithstanding the many 
theoretical arguments which might be brought against it; at least un- 
til they have such facts as the operation of couching discloses, which 
are of too stubborn a nature to be easily evaded. 

It is previously remarked by Cheselden, that though we speak of 
petsons afflicted with cateracts as blind, yet they are never so blind 
from that cause, but that they can distinguish day from night; and 
for the most part, in a strong light, distingvish black, white, scarlet, 
and other glaring colors; but they cannot distinguish the shape of 
any thing. And he gives the following reason for his remark. The 
light coming from external objects being let in through the matter of 
cataract, which disposes and refracts the rays; these do not, as they 
ought, converge to a focus on the retina or black part of the eye, so 
as to form a picture of the objects there; the person afflicted is, con- 
sequently, in the same state as a man of sound sight, looking through 
a thin jelly. Hence, the shape of an object cannot be at all discern- 
ed, though the color may. And this was the case with the boy couch- 
ed by the operator. Before couching, he could distinguish colors in 
a strong light, but afterwards, the faint ideas he had previously ac- 
quired of them, were not sufficient for him to recollect them by, and 
he did not know them to be the same that he had seen dimly, when 
he was enabled to see them perfectly. Scarlet, he now thought to be 
the most beautiful, and of others, the gayest were the most pleasing: 
black, the first time he saw it perfectly, gave him great uneasiness, 
but after a little time, he became more reconciled to it; he, however, 
always associated some unpleasant idea with it, being struck with 
great horror at the sight of a Negro woman, whom he met some 
months afterwards, 

When he first saw, he was so far from making any right judgment 
pbout distance, that he thought all objects whatever touched his eyes, 
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(so he expressed it,).as what he felt, did his skin. He thought no 
objects so agreeable as those which were smooth and regular, though 
he could form no judgment of their shape, nor guess what it was in 
any object that pieased him. He did not know any one thing from 
another, however different in shape or size; but upon being told what 
things those were whose form he knew before from fee}ing, he would. 
carefully observe, that he might know them again. Having often 
forgot which was the cat, or which was the dog, he was ashamed to 
ask, but catching the cat, (which he knew by feeling,) he looked at 
her steadfastly, and then putting her down, “S> puss,” said he, “ 
shall know you another time.” He was very much surprised, that 
those things which he had liked best when blind, did not. appear most 
agreeble to his eyes; expecting those persons whom he loved most, 
would appear most beautiful; and such things most agreeable to his 
sight, were so to his taste. His friends, at first thought, he even 
knew what pictures represented, but found afterwards they were mis- 
taken ; for about two months after he was couched, he discovered that 
they represeated solid bodies, at first taking them for party-colored 
planes or surfaces diversified with a variety of paint;- but even then, 
he was surprised that the pictures did not feel like the things. they 
represented, and was amazed when he found that those parts. of pics 


tures which, by their light and shade appeared prominent, and uneven. 


to his sight, telt equally flat with the rest, On this latter occasion, 
he pertinently inquired, which was the lying sense, feeling or seeing? 

Being shown his father’s picture in a locket at his mother’s watch, 
he acknowledged the likeness, but was very much astonished, asking 
how that it could be that a large face could be expressed in so little 
room, and saying that it should have seemed as impossible to him, as 
to put a bushel of any thing into a pint. 

At first he could bear but very little light, and the things he saw he 
thought extremely large; but upon seeing things larger, those first 
seen, he conceived to be less.than they had appeared before; never 
being able to imagine any figures or lines beyond the bounds he saw; 
the room he was in, he said he knew to be but part of the house, yet 
he could not conceive that the whole house could look bigger. Be- 
fore he was couched, he expected little advantage from seeing, worth 
undergoing ax operation for, except reading and writing; for he said 
he thought he could have no more pleasure in walking abroad than he 
had in the garden at present, which he could do safely and readily. 
And even blindness he said had this advantage, that he could go any- 
where in tae dark, much better than those who could see. After he 
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was enabled to see, he did net soon lose this faculty, nor desire a 
light to go about the house in darkness. He said every new object 
was a new delight, and the pleasure was so great, that he wanted 
words to express it; but his gratitude to the operator was extreme, 
never seeing him for some time without shedding tears; and if he did 
not happen to come at the time he was expected, the boy could not 
forbear crying «( the disappointment. A year after his first seeing, 
being carried to Epsom Downs, he was exceedingly delighted with 
the largeness of the prospect, and called it a new kind of seeing. He 
was afterwards couched of the other eye, and found that objects ap- 
peared large to this eye, but not so large as they did at first to the 
other; looking upon the same object with both eyes, he thought it 
appeared about twice as large as to the first couched eye only; but it 
did not appear double. 

Mr. Cheselden performed the operation of couching on several 
other persons, who all gave nearly the same account of their learning 
to see as the preceding. They all had this. curious defect after 
couching, in common, that never having had occasion to move their 
eyes, they knew not how to do it, and at first could not direct them to 
any particular object, but had to move the whole head, till by slow de- 
grees, acquired the faculty of shifting the eye-balls in their sockets. 

Several philosophical inferences may be deduced from the above 
cited experiment. First, it is evident that the eye is not a judge of 
direct, though it may be of transverse distance, i. e. that it cannot 
estimate the distance between two trees, for example, nearly in a line 
with itself, though it may, if they are at equal lengths from it, but 
not in the same line with it. Hence, when we look at a chair stand- 
ing against the wall of our chamber, we really do not see that the 
fore legs stand out upon the carpet; we see both them and all parts 
of the chair painted as it were, (projected is the philosophical word) 
on the wall. It is only by having felt that they do stand out from 
the wall, that we judge them so to do, when we merely see them ex- 
hibiting, the same appearances they had, when we felt them before. 

Secondly, as it appears that the boy could not tell a cat from a dog 
until he had felt them, it is plain that neither could he tell a cube 
froma globe. It is to be observed, however, that although at first, all 
distinctions of shape were unperceived, yet experience would shortly 
have taught him to distinguish, by sight alone, a cat from a dog, a 
cube from a globe. 

Thirdly, the above-mentioned experiment appears to suggest 2 
doubt of the truth of that philesophica! distinction which has usually 
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been put between Reason and, Instinct. If it is by an exertion of 
judgment, that a man coming into a room where there is a real chair, 
and one ill painted on the wall, will sit down upon the former and 
neglect the latter, it is certainly by an exertion of a similar faculty, 
that a cat coming into a room where there is a real mouse and an ill 
painted one, will spring upon the former and neglect the latter. And 
from the same principle it is, that the man will attempt sitting down 
on a well painted chair, and a cat will attempt catching a well paint- 
ed mouse; neither discovering their error till they come near enough 
either to see the defects of the painting, or to feel the delusive objects, 
and thus correct the mistake of their judgment acting upon the infor- 
mation of sight alone. For it is to be remembered that, in this case, 
it is not their sight which deceives them, but their judgment; sight 
informs them that certain colors, lights, and shades, appear before 
them, and its information is true; whilst judgment tells them that 
these colors, lights, and shades, indicate a massive substance, (viz. a 
chair or mouse) which is false. From this it would appear, that in- 
stinct has no more to do with a cat mouse-catching, than with a man 
hare-hunting; and similar considerations may perhaps teach us, that 
brute animals approach much nearer to us in faculties, than philo- 
sophers are generally disposed to allow. ‘ 

Lastly, it may be inferred, that the staring and vacant expression 
of the countenance, which is to be seen in children and idiots, pro- 
ceeds rather from an inability to move their own eyes, than from a 
want of thought at the time. For the motion of his eyes is conse- 
quent upon an act of his will so to move them, and he can have no 
will to move them from the object at which he first looks, because he 
knows as yet of no other object existing, and could therefore have no 
motive to excite his will to action. 

There are many other inferences which might be drawn from this 
curious experiment, but I will leave them to the reader’s own saga- 
city and fancy. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have not a great deal to say, under this head; because new 
books are not remarkably abundant in Vandalia. Nor do we expect 
to be able, at any time, to throw much light upon the passing events, 
of the literary world. But we intend to pick up all that we can; and 
tor this purpose, have made arrangements for procuring some of the 
best English and American periodicals, from which we shall be able 
to extract much that will be interesting. In the mean while, we may 
speak of our own literature, and shal! not fail to do so, whenever a fair 
occasion offers. 

Another novel, “The Shoshonee Valley,” has lately been produced 
by the indefatigable Mr. Flint. We are pleased with most of the 
writings of this gentleman, and would be glad to see them more ex- 
tensively circulated in the west. Francis Berrian, his first novel, 
has been much read; and, we think, justly admired. As a mere love 
story, it is not worth a farthing; and we would advise all young ladies 
and gentlemen, who are connoisseurs in such matters, to pass it by, 
as something not.intended for their perusal. The plot has but little 
of interest; and those who read the book with most pleasure, are pre- 
cisely the persons who care least to remember the adventures of the 
hero. ‘The descriptive and didactic parts, contain all that is valua- 
ble, and upon which the author would be willing, as we suppose, to 
xest his claims to popularity. And in this view, his pretensions are 
ofa high order. As a describer of nature, he has few equals. Few 
can sketch out with so masterly a hand, the gorgeous scenery of our 
western solitudes. He has the heart, and the eye, of the poet, for the 
beauties of the mountain, the forest, and the stream, and for the sub- 
limities of the cataract and the storm. ‘The account of the valley 
of the Comanches, has all the beauty of truth, with all the wildness 
ef romance, and may be quoted as a specimen of felicitious descrip- 
tion. There are few better things of the kind in the English lan- 
guage; and we are proud to claim its author, as one of the pioncers 
of literature in the west, - 

Arthur Clenning is, to us, a work of much higher interest. ‘The 
fable is unpromising, but the genius of the writer has invested it with 
attractions which are the more pleasing, as they are unexpected. 
The plan is new; and as we read, we feel indebted to the author for 
turning aside from the beaten path, and treating us to a renast of no- 
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velties. It is refreshing to escape from the oft repeated tales of 
mawkish sentimentality, and to breathe the untainted atmosphere of 
nature and feeling. The scene of the work is laid in an uninhabited 
island, in the South sea, upon which two persons are thrown by ship- 
wreck; an American peasant, and a high born English maiden. 
The one is beautiful, refined, and sentimental, accustomed to luxury, 
and spoiled by flattery and indulgence; the other ts handsome too, or 
he could not be a hero, but of low birth, inured to labor, studious, 
meditative, and full of energy. The one is the daughter of a wealthy 
and noble house; the other, the steward of the ship in which the lady 
and her father were passengers, at the time of the shipwreck. They 
were the sole survivors, and they met like Adam and Eve, in the par- 
adise of an uninhabited land. We think that Mr. Flint has succeed- 
ed admirably in “laying the venue,” as a lawyer would say. The 
locus én quo, is touched with a master’s hand. The rich splendor of 
the tropical vegetation; the peculiarities of the sky and climate; the 
ocean and the island scenery; are all depicted with the strength and 
vividness of genius. As to the young folks, they did as young peo- 
ple generally do; they fell in love, and got married. They did not 
proceed quite as fast as our first parents, because they had certain 
prejudices to overcome, and certain ceremonies to observe, all of 
which were unknown to the primitive pair. But they got along mar- 
vellously; and after many curious adventures, settled themselves 
comfortably—as judicious and enterprising people are apt to do—on 
one of the prairies of Illinois. If we can find them out, we shall 
send them a copy of eur Magazine gratis. 

The “Shoshonee Valley” has all the characteristic beauties of its 
writer. The elevated and meditative cast of thought—the graphic 
descriptions of nature—the fondness for escaping from the abodes of 
civilized men, and tracing out the footsteps of the aboriginal—and the 
peculiar imagery, which distinguish the writings of this auther. It 
has its defects too, we dare say; but we leave the task of pointing 
these out, to those who may choose to take the trouble; being satisfied 


that if Mr. Flint has his faults as a writer, he has many excellent: 


qualities to redeem them, and that bis industry, his genius, and his 
zeal in the cause of letters, entitle him to the cordial support of the 
literary and patriotic. 

Wilkins Tannebill, Esq., of Nashville, Tennessee, proposes to 
publish a newspaper at that place. The literary attainments of this 
gentleman, and his high reputation as a writer, would render him a 
valuable accession to the editorial corps; and the interests of litera 
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ture could not but be advanced by such an arrangement. His “His- 
tory of Literature,” is a work of great research, and is written in a 
style of classical purity, which speaks highly of the scholarship of 
its author. ‘The arrangement of the parts is clear and sensible, and 
the whole work judiciously planned, and ably executed. The Nash- 
ville press has already done much for the interests of literature. Mr. 
Hunt, the editor of the “Banner,” is a scholar, and an excellent wri- 
ter; and has evinced a laudable zeal in the cause of letters. His 
paper is read with pleasure, by others than mere politicians, and has 
doubtless contributed, with other exertions which have been made 
within the last few years, as well to awaken literary pride at home, 
as to win for us respect abroad. 

There are other men of talents in our country, who are idle—who 
are doing nothing to exalt the character of the country. We should 
be glad toenlist such. If they have no better medium through which 
to communicate their thoughts to the public, we invite them to write 
for the Magazine. We take no pride in writing it all ourselves, nor 
do we covet the labor. On the contrary, it would be a great relief to 
us, to have occasional assistance; and we earnestly invoke the aid of 
all those who are capable, who approve our design, and who are wil- 
ling to exert their abilities for the good of their fellow-men. 


A work, entitled the “Political Class Book,” written by Mr. Sul- 
livan, has lately been published at Boston; intended to instruct the 
higher classes in schools, in the origin, nature, and use of political 
power. It is said to treat of such elementary principles of law, as 
are adapted to the comprehension of those for whom it is intended; 
comprising, among other subjects, the authority by which state laws 
are made, a general and popular sketch of the constitutions of the U- 
nited States, and of the several states, and of the constitution and 
jurisdiction of courts; outlines of the laws of nations, of war, and of 
property; and a view of the political capacities and duties of citizens. 
All of these are subjects which ought to be brought into our system 
of popular instruction, and we are glad to see that a work upon this 

‘plan has been published. We have not read it; but are informed that 
the style is pleasing and well adapted to the subject. 





